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negation that has made his story one of the most 
touching and beautiful on record. 

I have been asked more than once to set down 
my reminiscences of Lamb, but they have never 
seemed to me sufficiently clear and consecutive to 
be of any avail. At the time of my intercourse 
with him, I was a mere schoolboy; fond of books, 
it is true, and reverencing the writers of them, 
but living, as is natural to boys, rather the outer 
than the inner life, and storing in my memory 
only isolated facts and impressions—not a cohe- 
rent and complete series of such. 

My first glimpse of the Lamb household, how- 
ever, is as vivid in my recollection as if it were of 
yesterday. It was in Enfield. Leaning idly out 
of window, I saw a group of three issuing from 


| the “gambogey-looking cottage” close at hand: 


a slim middle-aged man, in quaint, uncontempo- 
rary habiliments; a rather shapeless bundle of 
an old lady, ina bonnet like a mob cap; and a 
young girl. While before them, bounded a riotous 


| dog (Hood’s immortal “ Dash”’), holding a board 


with “This House to be Let” on it, in his jaws. 


| Lamb was on his way back to the house-agent, 
| and that was his fashion of announcing that he 


had taken the premises. 
I soon grew to be on intimate terms with my 


| neighbour; who let me loose in his library, and 


initiated me into a school of literature, which 


| Mrs. Trimmer might not have considered the most 


salutary under the circumstances. Beaumont and 


| Fletcher, Webster, Farquhar, Defoe, Fielding — 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


[The following memorabilia of poor Elia, written in 
reply to the inquiry of a private friend, were not origin- 
ally intended for publication. The matter, however, 
is so peculiarly interesting, that we have been kindly 
permitted to insert it in our pages.—Eb. | 


I am sorry I can throw no new light on the 
story of Alice W——, Lamb’s first love. I never 
heard the question mooted in his circle, and I 
doubt whether any of his surviving friends (their 
name, alas! is no longer legion) could clear up 
the mystery. All direct evidence on the subject 
perished, I conceive, with what he calls his “little | 
journal of a foolish passion,” which he committed 
to the flames under the pressure of affliction ; and 
when, exaggerating the exigencies of his fate, he 
felt himself called upon to renounce, not only all 
hope of love for the future, but even the solace of | 
retrospection. 

Nevertheless, Alice W. was not Lamb’s | 
sole passion. There was a second, at a much later 
period of his life, with which his biographers were 
unacquainted, or which they have considered it 
discreet to ignore. As the lady who inspired this 
affection may still be living, it were in fact pre- 
mature to speak of it in detail. Suffice it that, in 
its dénouement, Lamb consummated the self-ab- 


these were the pastures in which I delighted to 
graze, in those early years; and which, in spite of 
Trimmers, I believe did me less evil than good. 
My heart yearns, even now, to those old books. 
Their faces seem all familiar to me, even their 
patches and botches, the work of a wizened old 
cobbler hard by: for little wotted Lamb of Roger 
Paynes and Charles Lewises. A cobbler was his 
bookbinder; and the rougher the restoration, the 
greater the success. 

There were few modern volumes in his collec- 
tion; and subsequently, such presentation copies 
as he received were wont to find their way into 
my own book-case, and often through eccentric 
channels. A Leigh Hunt, for instance, would 
come skimming to my feet through the branches 
of the apple-trees (our gardens were contiguous) ; 
or a Bernard Barton would be rolled down stairs 
after me, from the library door. Marcian Colonna 
I remember finding on my window-sill, damp with 
the night’s fog; and the Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies I picked out of the strawberry-bed. 

It was not that Lamb was indifferent to the 
literary doings of his friends; but their books, as 
books, were unharmonious on his shelves. They 
clashed, both in outer and inner entity, with the 
Marlows and Miltons that were his household 
gods, 
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When any notable visitors made their appear- 
ance at the cottage, Mary Lamb's benevolent tap 
at my window-pane seldom failed to summon me 
out, and I was presently ensconced in a quiet cor- 
ner of their sitting-room, half hid in some great 
man’s shadow. 

Of the discourse of these dit majores I have no 
recollection now; but the faces of some of them 
I can still partially recall. Hazlitt’s, for instance, 
keen and aggressive, with eyes that flashed out 
epigram. Tom Hood's, a Methodist parson’s face : 
not a ripple breaking the lines of it, though every 
word he dropped was a pun, and every pun roused 
a roar of laughter. Leigh Hunt's, parcel genial, 

rcel democratic, with as much rabid politics on 

is lips as honey from Mount Hybla. Miss 
Kelly's, plain, but engaging. (The most unpro- 
fessional of actresses, and unspoiled of women: 
the bloom of the child on her cheek, undefaced 
by the rouge, to speak in a metaphor.) She was 
one of the most dearly welcome of Lamb’s guests. 
Wordsworth’s, farmerish and respectable, but with 
something of the great poet occasionally breaking 
out and glorifying forehead and eyes. 

Then there was Martin Burney, ugliest of men, 
hugest of eaters, honestest of friends. I see him 
closeted with Mary Lamb, reading the Gospel 
of St. John for the first time. And Sheridan 
Knowles, burly and jovial, striding into Lamb's 
breakfast-room one spring morning—a great 
branch of May-blossom in his hand, And George 
Darley, scholar and t—slow of speech and 
gentle of strain: Miss Kelly’s constant shadow in 
her walks amongst the Enfield woodlands. 

Eheu, eheu! it is sorrowful work to recall 
those pleasant days, and the movers in them, 
though ever so briefly and slightly. It tempts me 
to break out into my old friend’s very moan : — 

“ Ghostlike I pace round the haunts of my childhood, 

Earth seems a desert I am bound to traverse, 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces.” 

Charles Lamb was a living anachronism — a 
seventeenth century man, mislaid and brought to 
light two hundred years too late. Never did author 
less belong to what was, nominally, his own time ; 
he could neither sympathise with it, nor compre- 
hend it. His quaintness of style and antiquarianism 
of taste were no affectation. He belonged to the 
school of his contemporaries, but they were con- 
temporaries that never met him in the streets, but 
were mostly to be found in Poets’ Corner, or 
under other gravestones of the long ago. He was 
happy in this, however, that though shut out 
from his day and generation, his day and genera- 
tion understood and appreciated him, for, with 
the exception of Goldsmith, no man of letters has 
ever been more sincerely loved or tenderly re- 
gretted. 

As I have said elsewhere, something of the 
warmth of life seemed to die out with him—he 





has left a void that will never be filled. Poor 
Martin Burney, weeping by his graveside and 
refusing to be comforted, did but typify the feel- 
ing of all who knew Lamb personally; and the 
grief has proved a permanent one. Thirty-two 
years have elapsed since then, and yet I will ven- 
ture to aver that amongst the scanty remnant of 
that once brilliant circle, the sorrow for his loss 
remains as fresh as ever, the consolation as far 
away. 

My last meeting with Lamb took place at Ed- 
monton, shortly before his decease. We had a 


pleasant ramble along the green Edmonton lanes, * 


turning in more than once at wayside hostels, 
such as Walton would have delighted in, and 
moistening our discourse with draughts from the 
unsophisticated pewter. For each host or hostess 
my companion had his joke and his salutation, 
and was clearly an honoured and familiar pre- 
sence. Later in the evening, when the lamp was 
lit, I ventured to slip into his hand that worst 
of all literary scarecrows, a volume of manuscript 
juvenile verse. With his customary kindness and 
patience he deciphered the weary pages, bantered 
me occasionally on my misanthropic and ultra- 
despairing moods, and selected for commendation 
such of the pieces as were simplest and sincerest. 
In the latter contingency, Mary Lamb was usually 
called on for confirmation. Then we parted, and 
a few days later that grave was dug, and one of 
the sweetest-natured, truest, most genial-hearted 
creatures God ever blessed the world with, went 
down into it. 7 W. 
Brussels. 


THE GRAVE OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Being at Edmonton last week, I went in search 
of poor Elia’s grave. The position of it is rather 
difficult to indicate, owing to the extent and 
immethodical arrangement (rather than to the 
neglected condition, as I was given to under- 
stand) of the parish burial-ground. He lies in 
the broadest or western portion of it. A little 
beyond the church tower is a footway, running 
from north to south ; just off which, and within 
a few paces of the wicket at the north, his tomb- 
stone may be easily descried, unless you ap- 
proach it from the south, in which case it will be 
obscured by a hideous structure, in compo, to the 
memory of the individual lying beside him (one 
Gideon Rippon, who was formerly a clerk in the 
Bank of England). The grave of Lamb is turfed, 
and has both a head and foot stone, bearing the 
following inscriptions : — 

“ To the Memory 
of 
Cuartes Lams, 
Died 27th Dec. 1834, aged 59. 
Farewell, dear friend—that smile, that harmless mirth 
No more shall gladden our domestic hearth ; 
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That rising tear, with pain forbid to flow, 

Better than words, no more assuage our woe; 

That hand outstretched, from small but well-earned 
store, 

Yield succour to the destitute no more. 

Yet art thou not all lost: thro’ many an age, 

With sterling sense and humour, shall thy page 

Win many an English bosom pleased to see 

That old and happier vein revived in thee. 

This for our earth. And if with friends we share 

Our joys in heaven, we hope to meet thee there. 





Also, MAry Anne Lams, 
Sister of the above. 
Born 3rd Dee. 1767, Died 20th May, 1847.” 

On the foot-stone : — 

“C. L. 1834. 
M. A. L. 1847.” 

How the above doggrel, as ungrammatical as 
nonsensical, came to be substituted for the exqui- 
site lines penned by his friend Wordsworth, and 
which that laureate intended for Lamb’s tomb- 
stone, is a question I am unable to determine. As 
it is, the grave, Xc. bespeak neither good taste nor 
charity on the part of his executors. It was 
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i : : ; 
| sideration for physical health and vigour; yet the 


mortality among them has largely exceeded the 
average. They were seventeen in number: but I 


| shall take no notice of four, whom I cannot ac- 


curately identify, namely, the Hon. Mr. Jerning- 
ham, Captain Beresford, Mr. R. J. Lechmere, and 
Mr. John Campbell. The others Sir B. Burke 
enables us to trace with ease. They were—the 
Earl of Eglinton (then aged 27); the Marquis of 


| Waterford (28); Earl of Craven (30); Viscount 
| Alford (27); Lord Glenlyon, afterwards Duke of 


| Atholl (25); 


| Gage 
| Boothby (26), who still survive. 


consolatory, however, to find that the memory of | 


pe Elia is still cherished in the neighbour- | 


ood. Whilst I was attempting to digest the in- 
scription on his tomb-stone, several little children 
passed along the adjacent footway, and, observing 


my occupation, one of them—a girl about ten | 


years of age—remarked to her companions: “ That 
gentleman is at the grave of Charles Lamb, the 
famous poet.” 

Lamb, it will be remembered, died at Edmon- 
ton. He lodged in Church Street, with an aged 
couple named Walden. The house is now known 
as Bay Cottage. It is situated about midway in 
the above street, on the right hand side of it as 
you proceed towards the church. The cottage, 
which is probably much in the same state as 
when Lamb and his sister lived in it, is enclosed 
within iron railings, and lies in the rear of the 
adjoining houses. It is very dull, small], and mean. 
The site of it was pointed out to me by a respect- 
able tradesman living nearly opposite to it, who in- 
formed me that he chanced to witness poor Lamb 
make his fatal stumble, and assisted him to rise 
again. W. 


EGLINTON TOURNAMENT. 

The general longevity of the House of Peers 
has been often remarked, and is usually ex- 
plained by the ease with which the rich can 
obtain the best medical advice and assistance. 
But it seems questionable whether the wealthier 


classes are generally longer-lived than their 
neighbours. In Lord Craven, another of the 


knights who tilted at the famous Eglinton tour- 
nament in 1839, has departed from us. These 
knights must have been selected with some con- 


Sir Frederick Johnstone (29); Sir 
Francis Hopkins (25); and Mr., afterwards Sir 
Charles Lamb (23), all of whom are now dead; 
and the Earl of Cassilis, now Marquis of Ailsa 
(23); Lord Cranstoun (30); the Hon. Henry 
(25); Captain Fairlie (30); and Mr. 
The Emperor 
of the French was not one of the knights, al- 
though on the second day of the tournament, “in 
the ballroom a series of mimic tilts, on foot, took 
place between Prince Louis Napoleon and Mr. 
Sh who were both in armour.” (Gent. Mag. 
October, 1839.) 

It will be seen that the knights at the tourna- 
ment were on the average 27 years ofage. The ag- 
gregate expectation of life which the “ Equitable” 
tables would allot to those who have died is 287 
years; but the aggregate duration of their lives 
since 1839 only amounted to 156; thus leaving a 
deficiency of 131 years. It is to be hoped that 
the doctrine of chances will prove tolerably cor- 
rect by the knights who survive being permitted 
to attain a ripe old age. But their years must 
average 99 each, to make the expectation of life 
agree with the reality as regards the “last of the 
knights ! ” ~ FV; 
SCOTTISH, IRISH, AND WELSH COUNTY AND 
LOCAL HISTORIES. 


Wanted, contributions for a list of these: that 


| given by Mr. Sims in his Guide to the Genealogist 


is very meagre, especially in comparison with the 
copious catalogue for England. A few Scottish 
works are subjoined as a commencement : — 
Aberdeenshire. 

Collections for a History of Aberdeenshire, by Joseph 
Robertson, 4to. 1843, 

Fasti Aberdonenses, 4to. 1854. 

Extracts from Council-Register of Aberdeen, 4to. 1844. 

Selections from Records of Kirk Session of Aberdeen, 
4to. 1846, 

(All printed and published at Aberdeen by the Spald- 
ing Club.) 

Ayrshire. 

Families of Ayrshire, by G. Robertson, 12mo. 

1823. 


Irvine, 


Dumbartonshire. 
History of Dumbartonshire, by Joseph Irving, 4to. 
Glasgow, 1860. 
Cartularium Comitatis de Levenax, 4to. 
(Maitland Club.) 


Edin. 1833. 








Edinburgh. 

Sir John Kay’s Caricatures of Edinburgh Society, edit. 
by Henry Paton, 4to. Edin, 1838. (Full of genealogical 
information.) 

Glasgow, 
Burgh Records of Glasgow, 4to, Glasgow, 1832. 


Liber Collegii Nostre Dom®® Glasg., edit. J. Robertson, | 


8vo. Glasgow, 1846, (Published by the Maitland Club.) 
Lanarkshire. 
The Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, by G. Vere Irving, 
Esq., 3 vols. 8vo. Glasgow, 1864. 
Selections from Ecclesiastical Annals of Lanark, by 
Jos. Robertson, 4to. Edin. 1839. (Abbotsford Club.) 





Renfrewshire. 

History of Renfrewshire, by Crawfurd, 4to, Paisley, 
1782, 

Ditto ditto 
Paisley, 1810, 
Rutherglen. 

History of Rutherglen, by Ure, 8vo. Glasgow, 1793. 

For general reference on Scottish genealogy and 
personal biography, the following are most use- 
ful : — 

Wodrow’s History of the Kirk of Scotland, fol. Edin. 
i721. 

(Not to be depended on for facts, but full of chance 
notices of persons engaged in the Covenanters’ and Came- 
ronian outbreaks, ) 

Origines Parochiales Scotia, by J. Robertson, 4to. Edin. 
1851. (Bannatyne Club.) 
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to take copies of my reprint at that price, yielding 
me exactly 202 for each part. If the whole fifty 
copies had been taken, of course 25/. would have 
been the result, and that sum would scarcely have 
brought me home, as will be evident from the 
following statement :— 


- «= 

Cost of Transcript . ° ° . 5 0 0 
of Printing, Paper, and Postage 18 10 0 

» of Journeys to Oxford ‘ ‘ 2 00 
£25 10 O 


In fact, however, I have only received 20/., so 
that I have ten copies still on hand to repay me 
the 5/. of which 1 am an apparent loser. My 
hope is that they will remain in my possession ; 


| and if they do, I venture to prophesy that the 


The Scottish Nation, 3 vols. Edin. 8vo, 1859, by Wm. 


Anderson, (A treasury of Scottish biography, &c.) 
Scottish Genealogy and Surnames, by W. Anderson, 
Svo, Edin. 1865. 
And of course all the publications of the Maitland, 
Spalding, Bannatyne, and Abbotsford Clubs. 
a. OC, 


MR. PAYNE COLLIER’S REPRINTS OF EARLY 
POETICAL MISCELLANITES. 


As the Editor of “ N. & Q.” has done me the | 


favour to notice with approbation my reprints of 
a series of English Poetical Miscellanies, published 
in the later half of the seventeenth century, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say a few words 
respecting the peculiar character, claims, and cir- 
cumstances of each of them; premising that I 
make it a principle to gain nothing by them, that 
I issue ral fifty copies, and that I charge no 
more than the cost of print, paper, and transcript. 
Sometimes I am obliged to make several journeys 
to Oxford, Cambridge, or London, and these I 
feel myself justified in adding to the expense of 
the volume; but as, in such cases, I always travel 
second class, with return tickets, the charge is as 
small as I can well make it. 

England's Helicon, which was originally pub- 
lished in 1600,I have lately put forth in two 
parts, each consisting of about 120 pages; the 
charge being 10s. for each part, or 20s. for the 
whole work, Forty persons have come forward | 


time will come when every copy will yield me, 
or my family after my death, three times the sum 
I charge for it. Are people in general aware that 
the work reprinted by me in this instance is so 
rare and valuable, that if an originalexemplar of it 
were to turn up (with the oes at home and 
in the United States) it would realize at least as 
much as the expense of all fifty of my reprints, 
which are made exactly to represent the original 
in words, letters, and even in punctuation ? 

Now, as to the particular productions of which 
the series consists. My first issue of works of 
this class was what has been called Tottell’s Mis- 
cellany, containing the poems of Lord Surrey, Sir 
Thomas Wyat, and their contemporaries. What 
purported to be the first edition was reprinted by 
Dr. Sewell in 1717, and by Bishop Perey, Dr. 
Nott, and Sir Harris Nicolas afterwards; but I 
discovered a copy which showed that they were 
all in error, and that the second edition had been 
all along mistaken for the first, which differs in 
many essential particulars, and clears away many 
corruptions. Nobody had ever heard of this first 
edition, and I reprinted it in three parts, at the 
cost of 727. 10s., or 1/. 5s. of each of my fifty 
copies. I had more claimants for it than I could 
supply, so that here I was not out of pocket, and 
I was encouraged to proceed with my undertak- 
ing. 

I happened to have bought, more than thirty 
years ago, a copy of The Paradise of Dainty De- 
vices printed in 1578. The work had originally 
come out in 1576; but as the bookseller (then 


| called stationer) found that he had committed 


many mistakes by inserting imperfect poems, and 
assigning others to wrong authors, he put forth 
an amended impression in 1578, and the sole ex- 
isting copy of this book was in my hands. Whe- 
ther it made my exemplar of 1578 more or less 
valuable I did not inquire, but I thought it but 


justice to our old poetical literature to reprint the 


volume, and I was able to furnish fifty of my 
friends with copies at the cost of only 14s. At 
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that very moment I could have obtained 40/. for 
the original, although it wanted several leaves. 
Here, as in all other cases of the same sort, I 
gave an exact reproduction of that original ; and 
here again I lost nothing by the experiment. 

I followed it by The gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions, also printed in 1578, in rivalry of The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, the suecess of which 
had been considerable. Park had reprinted it in 
1815, but with omission of two entire pages, and 
with numerous other variations from his original. 
A perfect copy passed through my hands: I teok 
care that it should be most accurately transcribed, 
and having procured it to be printed, I, as before, 
divided the expense into fifty portions, and sent 
it round to my friends at the small cost of 16s. 
For my reprint of The gorgeous Gallery 1 had just 
fifty recipients. 

I next took in hand The Phenix Nest, which 
originally came out in 1593 with a large body of 
the poetry of that period, some of it, I need hardly 
say, the best in our language. It is true that 
here again I had been anticipated by Park in 
1815; but I was aware of the many gross errors 
he had committed, and among others, that in the 
best piece in the volume, by one of our most 
notorious yersifiers, then just dead, Park had 
omitted six separate and entire stanzas in different 
places. I reprinted The Pheonix Nest, but the 
demand for it was languid, and with some diffi- 
culty I repaid myself. 

Nevertheless I resolved to persevere, and began 
upon my own copy of England's Helicon, 1600. I 
found that it would occupy nearly 250 of my 
pages, and I therefore separated the work into 
two parts. When the first part was ready, on 
dividing the expense of print, paper, and tran- 
script into fifty portions, 1 found that the cost of 
each part would be 10s. per copy, or 20s. for the 
whole. There was xo existing reprint of the edition 
of 1600; but when I issued my own, I found that 
some persons, who knew no better, were satisfied 
with the ugly repetition of the edition of 1614, 
which they saw in one of the vols. of The British 
Bibliographer. Therefore, I suppose, I was left 
with so many copies of my reprint upon my 
hands. 

I was asked to send them over to America, 
where the character of my reprints is known, 
but I declined the offer of 5/2. for ten copies; and 
in spite of want of zeal on this side of the water, 
I am now engaged upon a reproduction of the 
earliest impression of Davison’s Poctical Rhapsody, 
1602, which has never been examined (only one ex- 
emplar of it seems to be extant), and which will fill 
about 300 of my pages. I shall run the chance of 
getting rid of them; and already, I am happy to 
say, the feeling in favour of our old poetry has 
so far revived that, before a single sheet has been 
printed off, thirty names (accompanied by as many 


jured, is lawful. 


pounds sterling) have been sent to me to aid me 


in the production of the two first parts. Those 
who have received the two first parts will be sure 
to be candidates for the third. 
J. Payne CoLirer. 
Riverside, Maidenhead, 
Sept. 16, 1866. 


TOMBSTONES IN CHANCELS. 


I wish to call particular attention to flat tomb- 
stones on the floors of chancels, as I regret to say 
that I find they are now-a-days commonly defaced, 
and their inscriptions obliterated. The injuries 
to which I allude are done by the Sunday school 
children, who are placed on forms in the chancel, 
and, by the perpetual rubbing of their feet, wear 
away the surface of the gravestones, and obliterate 
their inscriptions. 

I venture to entertain a very serious doubt 
whether the causing children or any one else to 
sit upon such tombstones, whereby they are in- 
The chancel is not a place in 
which the parishioners are entitled to sit; and at 
the time when the ancient gravestones were placed 
in it, there can be no doubt the space they occupy 
was not used for seats. Besides, the gravestones 
must have been placed there with the consent of 
the incumbent, and neither he nor his successors 
can be entitled tocause them to be injured. The law 
has long been settled that “ if a nobleman, knight, 
esquire, &c. be buried in a church, and a grave- 
stone or tomb be made for his monument, although 
the freehold of the church be in the parson, yet 
cannot the ordinary, parson, churchwardens, or 
any other take them or deface them, but he is 
subject to an action on the case, by the person 
who placed them during his life, and after his 
death by the heir male, lineal or collateral, of the 
deceased.” (Co. Litt. 18,b. 27,a. Frances v. Ley; 
Cro. Jac. 366. See also the Criminal Law Con- 
solidation Act, 24 & 25 Vict. c. 96, s. 39, and the 
note on it; Greaves’ Cr. L. C. Acts, p. 238, as to 
the right of any one to interfere with any monu- 
ment). The authorities, therefore, are + ery strong 
to show that no one can lawfully cause any injury 
to such tombstones. 

Whether, however, this be correct or not, I 
think there can hardly exist any person who will 
not agree with me in thinking that these monu- 
ments ought to be protected from destruction, and 
I crave the aid of your readers to discover the 
best mode of preserving them. In one chancel 
on two gravestones the inscriptions and arms had 
been nearly obliterated, although some matting 
had been used, and kamptulicon has been substi- 
tuted, and seems to answer better than matting ; 
still I am not satisfied with it. In another chancel, 
there are two perfect inscriptions on slate grave- 
stones, and on one, the arms and crest of my 
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family in marvellously good — consi- 
dering that they have existed since 1694. They 
are cut very deep, and are in a circle of some eigh- 
teen inches diameter. I found this gravestone 
covered with thick matting, and moveable benches 
for the children upon it. I particularly wish for 
any suggestion as to the best plan to preserve 
these arms. It has occurred to me that possibly 
an iron or brass plate might be so made as to pro- 
tect them. Nor has it failed to strike me as de- 
serving of consideration whether the gravestones 
might not be removed, and placed against the 
wall, with an inscription under them, stating that 
they were remove ed in order that the children 

might sit where they had been, and two plain 
slabs of stone might be laid down in their places. 


No one is more strongly in favour of the edu- | 


cation of the poor than I am, but I am equally 
anxious for the preservation of the memorials of 
the dead; and my wish is to discover how in 
these cases both objects may be best attained. 

There is another difficulty as to the expense. 
Reason would seem to show that the expense 
ought to be borne by those who make the means 
of preserv ation necessary ; and this certainly would 
be the only effectual mode, for in many cases no 
representatives of those whom the eae 
cover may exist or be discoverable, or be able 
willing to provide the funds. Besides, the nt r- 
sons on the spot must ever be the best to watch 
over the monuments in a church. I cannot, how- 
ever, doubt that the relations of those to whom 
such tombstones were dedicated, would, in most 
instances at least, be willing to contribute to- 
wards their preservation; and I feel assured 
that, as a body, none are more desirous of preserv- 
ing ‘the monuments in our churches than the 
clergy. 

There are so many who must be interested in 
the same manner as myself in this matter, that I 
cannot but hope that calling attention to it may 
lead to beneficial results, and that “N. & Q.” 
may in this instance conduce to that end. 

C. 8 G. 


ProwevaL Inscriptions Atroap.—In conse- 
quence of the notice in the old editions of Mur- 
ray’s Handbook for Turkey, I have been induced 


to look at the English graveyard attached to the | 


Greek cathedral and shrine of St. Lazarus in the 
Marina of the city of Larnaka, in Cyprus. I was, 
however, only able to take a cursory view. The 

















tombs, with the exception of two, are in good | 


order. 


not time to make out. I noticed the tomb of 


Those of the seventeenth century I had | 


Mary, wife of Samuel Palmer, with coat of | 


Alongside are three or 
Two of these belong 


arms, who died in 1720. 
four picturesque tombs. 


respectively to William Ken, merchant, who died 


July 24, 1707, aged twenty-seven, and of John 
Ken, son of John Ken of London, merchant, who 
was born Feb. 3, 1672, and died July 12, 1693, 

There is a tomb of Michael de Vezin, Esquire 
to the King, and H. B. M. in Cyprus, descended 
from a French refugee family, ia born in Eng- 
land, who died in 1792. At the top of the Latin 
inscription is his coat of arms, and at the bottom 
the masonic square and compasses displayed on a 
cushion. 

A curious tomb, the date of which I did not 
make out, instead of bearing Latin and English 
inscriptions like the others, had one in Greek, re- 
cording the death of Christopheros o Graimios, of 
the county of York. 

The tombs are of the same general character 
as those of the stately merchants of the Levant 
Company to be found elsewhere in the East. 

Hype CLARKF. 

Larnaka, Cyprus, Aug. 31, 1866. 


PuinosopHy A CENTURY AND A HALF AGO,— 
There is a very curious and scarce folio, appa- 
rently published in parts, by Richard Blome, and 
dedicated to the Princess Anne of Denmark : it is 
an epitome of the philosophy of the day, beginning 
with Logic, and going through all the sciences of 
the time. It will hardly be believed that, in the 
reign of William IIL., at the time Sir Isaac New- 
ton was Master of the Mint, such stuff as the fol- 
lowing could be seriously and gravely taught : — 

“ Of Occult Sciences (Chap. x. p. 50.)—Some Shades 
are commonly accounted to be of a hurtful nature, and to 
cause either Pain, or some other inconvenience. Thus a 
Serpent flees the shade of an Ash, and those who sit down 
in shady places are apt to be overtaken with sleep. 
It isa common assertion amongst the Cabbalists, that 
there is a great Vertue in Words; upon pronouncing the 
words Osy, Osya, Serpents stop their motion, and lie still 
as if they were dead. 

“The Bones of Animals are filled with Marrow at the 
full of the Moon ; and Crabs do more abound with flesh ; 
whereas in the wane of the Moon both are decreased. 

“The skin of a Stag, if it be put by Tanners at the 
bottom of their Fat, and the Hides of other Beasts laid 
upon it, ax soon as water is poured into it, never rests till 
it have got above them all, at the top of the Tanning Pit. 
Some Plants have an Antipathy against each other ; as 
the Oak and the Olive Tree, Cabbage and Rue, Fern ani 
Reed, which cannot endure the neighbouring of each 
other, nor can touch one another without prejudice, It 
is commonly believed, that a Man who is seen of a Wolf 
before he sees him, grows dumb, and is unable to utter a 
word, or make the least noise.” 

| my FF 


Poets’ Corner. 


Memory or Jonn Kemsie.— 
“ Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
The singular gift of memory attributed to this 
eminent actor (35'S. ix. 360) was not withoyt its 
intermission. I was in the pit of one of the 
theatres—I cannot call to mind the exact year, 
but think it might be somewhere between the 
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years 1790 and 1794— when he was performing 
the part of the king in Shakespeare’s historical | 
play of Richard IIL. Aji went on satisfactorily 
till towards the winding up of the drama, where 
Richard is making preparation for the battle of 
Bosworth Field, and giving his instructions (Act 
V. Se. 5) to Catesby — 
“ Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.” 

At this passage a sudden interruption occurred. 
There was a pause; the audience were on the 
alert. The performer's bearing became somewhat 
disconcerted ; every moment it grew worse. He 
looked earnestly towards the prompter in front, 
then turned alternately to catch or observe some- 
thing at the side scenes. Something was evi- 
dently gomg on wrong, though no one in the 
house seemed to be aware of what was the matter. 
Of course the suspense did not last long. The 
silence was broken, and the mystery unveiled. He 
stamped on the stage, and made the frank avowal 
“T cannot recollect it.” The lost passage was— | 


“See that my staves be sound, and not too heavy.” 
The admission and recovery of the line were imme- 
diately met by a good-natured, hearty, protracted 
round of applause. Kemble bowed his thanks, 
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and the performance proceeded without further | 


interruption to its close. A SENIOR. 


PassaGk IN Snixkspeare’s “ Kina Ricwarp 
IL,” Act I. Se. 3. — 
“ The aye-slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; 
The hopeless word of ‘ never to return,’ 
Breathe I against thee upon pain of life.” 


I beg to propose the reading above. The older 
copies have “sly-slow”: the second folio, “ fly- 
slow ”—an alteration which Mr. Staunton charac- 
terises as eminently happy! J. WETHERELL. 


InscrirTIon AT Newton Apnot.—Having been 


lately on a visit near Newton Abbot, I was | 


anxious to find the spot on which a maternal an- 
cestor of mine read the famous Declaration of 
William, Prince of Orange, on his arrival in this 
country in 1688, It is the base of an old stone 
eross, and stands in the centre of the tovn. There 
is an inscription on it, which I with difficulty 
deciphered ; and, as I was told it was not to be 
found in print, I send it for preservation in your 
pages. 


After landing at Brixham, in Torbay, on Nov. | 


5, 1688, William advanced to Newton Abbot the 
next day, and there made his first Declaration to 
the people of England. He slept two nights at 
Ford House, in the immediate vicinity of Newton 
Abbot —an Elizabethan mansion, built by Sir 
Richard Reynell, whose lineal descendant (through 
the heiress of Sir Richard), the Earl of Devon, is 
the present proprietor. The room is still shown 
where William slept. 


| 
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The inscription runs thus: — 

“ The first Declaration of William the Third, Prince of 
Orange, the glorious Defender of the Protestant Religion 
and the Liberties of England, was read on this Pedestal 
by the Rev. John Reynell, Rector of this Parish, Novem- 
ber 6, 1688,” 

JoHn REYNELL WREFORD. 


Porr CLement XIV.— The two following ele- 
gant eulogistic tributes to this Pope, which ap- 
peared at Rome, deserve a place in “N. & Q. 
The first was written during his lifetime : — 

CLEMENS XIV. P. M. 
EX . EVANGELICA . PAVPERTATE . MVNDI- 
QVE . CONTEMIPTY . 

AD. PETRI. CATHEDRAM, 
AFFLANTE . NVMINE. EVECTVS. 
IDEM . EST. QVI. ERAT. 

IN. 1rPsO. NON . IPSIVS . MVTATIO . EST 
AMICVS. AMICIS. OMNIBVS . OMNIA. 
SIBIL, NULL, VR-ETER, ONVS,. ET . LABO- 


REM. 
NON . SOLICITVDO , ECCLESIALVM. 
TRANQVILLITATEM , 
NON . IRREQVIETA . PRINCIPATVS . CVRA . 


LEPOREM. 
NON ,. INGRVENTIVM . PROCELLARVM . 
NIMBI. 

FORTITVDINEM . ADIMVNT. 
TVRBATO 
TREPIDIS . ADDIT . ANIMOS. 
EXHILARAT. 

CIRCVMSTANTIVM . VENTORYM . 
CONTRACTIS . VELIS . VIM. TEMPERAT. 
POLOQVE . DEFIXOS , 
CLAVVM . MODERATVE . IMPAVIDVS . 
EXVECTANS . MELIORA . 


+ MARI. SERENVS . 
MCERENTES . 


CLEMENS XIV. P. M. 

EX . INCLITA, DIVI. FRANCISCI . 
ORDINIS , MINORVM . CONVENTVALIVM . 
FAMILIA. 

NVLLO . HVMANO . FAVORE . 

SED. PECVLIARI . DIVINO . CONSILIO. 
AD. REGENDAM . ET . GVBERNANDAM. 

PETRI, NAVIM. 
» MEDIO, MARI. AQVARVM IMPETY . 
DIV . CONCVSSAM . 
CVNCTIS . SVFFRAGHUS . EVECTVS. 
PIETATE . DOCTRINA . PRVDENTIA . DEXTERIT 
AL . IMMINENTI . PERICVLO. 
LIBERAVIT. 
SVPER . FREMENTES . VNDAS. 
INCEDENS. 
SVIS.1 S. MANIBVS. 
SALVAM . ET. INCOLVMEM. 
IN . PORTVM . VERITATIS . ET . VNITATIS «. 
REDVXIT. 


IN 


ATE. 


AC .SOLVS. 





FLYCTVVM . INDE. VENTORVMQVE . IN- 
GENTEM . VIM. 
ITA , COMPOSVIT. 
FACTA . SIT . TRANQVILLITAS .« 
MAGNA. 
PERPETVO . DVRATVRA. 


VT. 


F. C. H. 


A Ditewma. — Although my memory will not 
permit me to be quite circumstantial in relating 
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the following amusing story, yet as I can vouch 
for the main facts of the case being undoubtedly 
true, having been related to me by one of the 
party concerned, it is to be hoped you will give it 
a corner in “N. & Q.” I think it was after the 
coronation of William IV., where all the knights 
attended in full costume, that three K.C.B.s were 
obliged to make their way on foot through the 
park towards the Buckingham Gate, where they ex- 
pected to find their carriage. Such a spectacle as 
these three gentlemen presented could not fail of 
attracting a crowd, the pressure and annoyance of 


which was so great that one of them (the late | 


Sir John M 





, an excellent fellow, but albeit 


somewhat choleric and passing impatient under | 


any restraint) took refuge in a public-house ad- 
joining the park gate. I think the other two suc- 
ceeded in escaping to a 
divest themselves of their knightly attire, and 
then returned in a carriage to release their less 
fortunate comrade. Here they found the crafty 


lace where they could | 


old Boniface actually making a fortune by admit- | 


ting 4 at sixpence a-head to take a peep at 
the (to them) novel show, whilst Sir John’s blood 
had risen to fever heat by the continued opening 
and shutting of the door, accompanied by “ Beg 
pardon,” “Oh, I thought,’ &c.; and some one 
more impudent than the rest, deliberately holding 
the door in his hand whilst coolly surveying the 
knightly costume from head to foot, demanded 
“ Pray, sir, is not this Mr. N.’s room?” &c. Sir 
John at his entering had desired his host to send 
for a post-chaise, which the fellow had delayed 
doing as long as such a throng of customers beset 


his door. A. C. M. 


Wituprawine Room. —In a funeral sermon 
preached at St. Martin’s, Ludgate, London, Oct. 
19, 1654, by the Rev. Edmund Calamy, there 
occurs the expression, “The grave is but the 
bodie’s withdrawing-room or sleeping-place.” This 
is a rather curious instance of the use of the ori- 
ginal term, whence our modern drawing-room is 
derived. The sermon is dedicated to the Baron 
of Leeze, I suppose our modern Leeds. 

W. R. Tare. 


“Frecprne’s Proverss.” — The author of this 
very poor book was the late William Henry Ire- 
land, of Shakspeare notoriety. The book was got 
up hastily, and when Ireland, so far as finances 
were concerned, was in extremis. As Mr. Den- 
ham and other proverbialists have quoted Field- 
ing, it may be as well to say that Fielding’s 
Proverbs has much to do with the author 
of Tom Jones as Vortigern has with Shakspeare. 
Ireland was a man of very poor abilities; his 
ballads are rubbish, his romances plagiarisms, 
his Vortigern a tissue of bombast. He ha? not 
even the skill of an imitator. S. Jackson. 


as 


Queries. 
ON THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN’S LIFE. 


Can any of your readers inform me when the 
first edition appeared in this country of a little 
emblematical work, in verse, on the “Several 
Ages of Man’s Life?” It is well known that this 
was a subject which attracted much attention 
from a very early and remote period; and was 
rendered still more popular, from being made the 
vehicle of pictorial illustration. 

Mr. Winter Jones, in some “Observations on 
the Origin of the Division of Man’s Life into 
Stages,” read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
April 28, 1853, and printed in the Archeoloyia 
(vol. xxxv. p. 167), after noticing some very early 
instances of the division of human life into stages, 
in various languages, and some pictorial evidences 
of the same, which preceded the time of Shake- 
speare, also mentions some juvenile verses on the 
same subject by Sir Thomas More, written to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century; from 


| which he has given extracts taken from his Works, 


printed at London, 1557, fol.; and which were 
originally accompanied with some pageants, or 
painted hangings, descriptive of the different ages 
of man’s life. 

I am anxious to learn when this curious sub- 


| ject was first treated of as a separate and inde- 


pendent work in English verse, subsequent to the 
verses of Sir Thomas More, and to the admirable 
conception of Shakespeare in As You Like It. 
The earliest edition of it in my possession is a 
very diminutive volume, entitled — 

“* The Vanity of the Life of Man. Represented in the 


Seven several Stages thereof, from his Birth to his Death. 
With Pictures and Poems exposing the Follies of every 


Age. To which is added several other Poems upon 
divers Subjects and Occasions. By R. B. London: 
Printed for Nath. Crouch. 1688,” 24mo. 


It is entirely in verse, and, besides an engraved 
frontispiece, is adorned with seven rude wood- 
cuts illustrative of the Seven Ages or Decades of 
Life. These appear to be taken from other books 


| of emblems; and the second and fourth may be 


recognised in Whitney’s Emblems (pp. 38, 45), but 
were originally from the P’egma of Peter Cousteau, 
or Costalius and Alciatus. Now, as Burton or 
Nath. Crouch was only a mere copyist, it is cer- 
tain there must have been an earlier impression 
of the book printed. I beg, therefore, to inquire: 
When was the first edition of it put forth? By 
whom were the verses written ? Is it known how 
many times it was reprinted? And where are 
any other editions of it to be seen ? 

At the same time I beg also to inquire, whether 
John Bunyan was the author of a work on the 
same subject in prose? ‘The title of my copy, 


which I give in full, is as follows : — 
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“ Meditations on the Several Ages of Man’s Life: Re- 
presenting the Vanity of it, from his Cradle to his Grave. 
Adorn’d with proper Emblems. To which is Added, 
Scriptural Poems. Being several Portions of Scripture 
digested into English Verse. 

I. The Book of Ruth. 
Il. The History of Samson. 
III. Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 
IV. The Prophecy of Jonah. 
V. The Life of Joseph. 
VI. The Epistle of James. 
By Joun Bunyan. 

Psalm xxxix. 5. Verily every Man, at his best Estate, 
is altogether Vanity. 

Licensed according to Order. 

London : Printed for J. Blare, at the Looking Glass, 

on London Bridge, 1701.” Sm. 8vo. 


The first part of the volume, which is preceded 
by a short Introduction—and the running title of 
which is “ Meditations upon the Seven Ages of | 
Man’s Life’’—is adorned with the same seven | 
woodcuts as the preceding, but more worn, and 
slightly altered at the top. This part is in prose, 
each Age being headed with a text of Scripture, 
and with eight lines of verse; excepting the first, 
which has only six. And at the end a short 
poetical abstract, in eighteen lines, of the Seven 
Ages of Man’s Life. 

The “Scriptural Poems” have Bunyan’s name 
on the title, and at the end of the address “ To the 
Reader.” The imprint being the same as before, 
with the date of 1700; with fresh paging and | 
signatures, and a rude woodcut at the beginning, 
in two compartments, of Ruth and Boaz. 

Mr. Orror has included the “Scriptural Poems” | 
among the genuine works of Bunyan, but does not | 
notice the former tract, although a copy of it was 
included among the works of Bunyan in the sale 
Catalogue of his books, No. 1900; and probably | 
destroyed in the fire at Messrs. Sotheby's, which | 
consumed so much valuable property. Judging 
from the style of the prose, from the complex | 
nature of many of the words used, and from some | 
classical allusions with which Bunyan was not | 
familiar, I am of opinion that the Meditations 
were not written by him; and shall be glad to | 
have this opinion confirmed by others more con- 
versant with Bunyan’s works. But if not by him, 
I wish to know by whom they were written, and 
if any other edition of the work was printed. 

T. Corser. 








Stand Rectory. 


Avrnor Wantep.— Who was the author of 
the poem commencing — 
“ Sleep, little baby, sleep ; 

Not on thy cradle bed, 
Not on thy mother’s breast 
Henceforth shall be thy rest; 

But with the quiet dead, 

Sleep, little baby, sleep.” 


Which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
1817, and was afterwards copied into Alaric A. 
Watts’s Poetic Album? UNEDA. 

Philadelphia, 

Op Hovss at Bramsnort, Hants. — Can any 
of your correspondents inform me who were the 
original owners of an old house near Bramshott, 
which was pulled down twenty or thirty years 
since? By what I have heard it must have been 
a fine mansion of about the fifteenth century, and 
it is probable that the possessors of it were early 
converts to the Society of Friends, as there is still 
on the property, now a farm, a very ancient burial- 
ground belonging to that society, entirely over- 
grown with trees of considerable age. With the 
exception of this small portion the estate is now 
the property of Sir Archibald Macdonald, Bart. 
One of the fields, surrounded by a stone wall, is 
still called “the Vinery,” and is said to be a*por- 
tion of the ancient gardens. C.S. 

“ CESTUI QuE.”—What is the literal meaning of 
this expression, and how derived? Wharton’s 
Law Lexicon merely says it is “barbarous Nor- 
man law French,” which is a very insufficient 
explanation. Jos J. B. Worxkarp. 

Forsury.—In a village in North Somersetshire, 
Hinton Blewett, a rough kind of green is called 
by this ‘name, as I believe a somewhat similar 
piece of ground is at Reading. It isin the middle 
of the village, and close to the church, so that it 


| could never, as the most obvious etymology would 


suggest, have been outside the place, Fore-birig. 
Can any of your readers help to a derivation ? 
C. W. Bryenam. 

Frencu Prisons.—I shall be obliged to any of 
your readers who can direct me to a work, in 
French or English, which gives any description of 
the prisons of Verdun and Metz, and of the adjoin- 
ing country in that part of France. I want infor- 
mation respecting those prisons, especially as they 
existed during the early part of the present century. 

> 

Hudderstield. 

GARRICK IN THE GREEN Room.—A friend re- 
cently purchased a very fine impression of an 
engraving, taken from a painting of Hogarth, by 
“William Ward, Engraver to the Duke of Cla- 


| rence,” representing Garrick sitting on a chair in 


a careless posture, with one leg over the arm, ap- 
parently haranguing his company. There isa figure 
in front, in a chair, not unlike Macklin, whilst 
George Garrick stands a little way behind his 
brother. In the background, Fame is represented 
blowing a trumpet. The actors are evidently por- 


| traits, and apparently admirable likenesses, Could 


any of your readers be so obliging as to give in- 
formation as to the authenticity of the painting— 
its present possessor, and the names of the actors 
present ? J. M. 
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Geran Broapsiprs. — Are there any collec- 
tions of the above class of publications up to the 
end of the present century preserved in any of our 

ublic libraries besides the few in the British 
Museum? The collection there appears very 
limited. A list of all, I believe, I have, naming 
those that have illustrations. I have also com- 
plete lists of such as I found at Leipsic, Munich, 
Stuttgardt, &c.; still, withall, I find great defi- 
ciencies, many arising from peculiar incidents of 
the different periods to which they refer. I hope 
shortly to offer a programme of my intentions, 
therefore any reply will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged in due time. A; ©. ST. 


Intsnh CATHEDRALS, ETc. — Will any of your 
readers tell me where I can find a complete list of 
Irish cathedrals and collegiate churches? I should 
like the name of the diocese to be mentioned 
where the church and diocese bear different names; 
also I should like a division made between those 
in which service is performed and those in ruins; 
and with the collegiate churches a division made 
between those where a chapter of clergy still 
exists, and those where the chapter has been 
abolished. fo ae 


Mrs. Krrx’s Eprrarn.—In the kirkyard of 
Balquhidder, famous as being the resting-place of 
Rob Roy, there is the grave of a Mrs. Kirk, wife 
of the first reformed minister of that place. I 
thought the inscription worthy of preservation in 
“N.& Q.,” and shall be glad if you can find a 
corner for it: — 

“Tsabel Campbell, spouse to Mr. R. Kirk, Minister, 
died Dec. 25", 1680. She had two sons Colin and Wil- 
liam. Her age 25. 

“Stones weep tho’ eyes were dry ; 
Choicest flowers soonest die ; 
Their sun oft sets at noon, 
Whose fruit is ripe in June. 
Then tears of joy be thine, 
Since earth must soon resign 
To God what is divine. 

Nasci est egrotare, 
Vivere est mori, 
Mori est vivere.” 

At the foot of the large stone there is a smaller 
one inscribed “ Love and live.” 

Mr. Cameron, the intelligent schoolmaster of 
the place, informed me that Mr. Kirk himself was 
removed to Aberfoyle (I believe), where he died, 
and where his gravestone may still be seen. 

I should be glad to know whether the above 
lines are original; if not, where they may be 
found. G. W. Tomrrson. 


“Tue Lost One.” — Who is the author of a 
touching little set of verses, of which the follow- 
ing is the first ? — 

“T mourn, albeit I mourn in vain, 
To miss the being from my side 
Who bound me in a golden chain 
When she became my bride : 


She whom I proved in after days 
A faultless friend, a faithful wife, 

Who cheered me through the roughest way, 
Along the vale of life.” 


JoserH R. Hopwoop. 


Lunar INFLUENCE. — Many years ago I wrote 
a letter on this subject to The Atheneum, which 
called forth a letter of refutation from a certain 
amateur astronomer; the correction, however, 
has not cured my weakness, and I still confess a 
leaning to lunar influence. I am not, however, 
going to trouble you with the result of my obser- 
vations for the last nineteen years, but to seek 
information on the following subject. At a meet- 
ing of the British Association, 1854, a report 
from the Institute of France on the theory of 
earthquakes was submitted by the President, 
showing that, from careful observation of many 
thousand of those phenomena that had been re- 
corded between 1800 and 1850, and comparison of 
the periods at which they had occurred with the 
— of the moon in relation to the earth, the 
earned Professor, M. Perry of Dijon, would infer 
that earthquakes may possibly be the result of 
attraction exercised by that body on the supposed 
fluid centre of our globe, somewhat similar to that 
which she exercises over the waters of the ocean. 
Now my question is, Is anything and what known 
of M. Perry’s observations? Connected with the 
above are several notes in my possession relative 
to lunar influence on volcanic irruptions, showing 
many instances of coincidences with some discre- 
pancies. A. C. M. 


NATHAN’S PaRaBLE.—In his JZistory of the 
Jewish Church, ii. 110, Dean Stanley, referring to 
the address of Nathan to David, says — 

“His parable is repeated in actual words in a famous 
romance which stirred the imaginations of our fathers, 
and is the key-note of other tales of like genius which 
have no less stirred our own.” 

To what works does Dr. Stanley refer ? 

W. M. M. 


NumismaAtic.—I have in my collection a two- 
penny piece of James I., with the legends abbre- 
viated thus: 1’ D’ G’ ROSA . SINE . SPIN. on obv., and 
TVEATVR . VNITA. DEV. on rev., M.M. arose. Is 
this at all uncommon? It is not mentioned by 
Ruding: see Pl. xvii. No.8. I have also a penny 
of same reign, with respect to which I wish to 
put the same query as to its rarity. It is without 
the inner circle on the obv. (M. M. fleur-de-lis), 
| and in that respect differs from Ruding, Pl. xvii. 
| No. 9. 

Possibly your correspondent Joun Davipson 
(who was good enough to notice my query on 
“ Mint Marks on French Coins,” 3° S. ix. 79, 167) 
' might kindly assist me in my inquiry. I would 
| also beg to draw his attention to my query in 
| 3° S, viii. 477, where I mentioned that I had a 
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Limerick halfpenny of James IL, with a crown 
stamped on the neck of the king. 
judge, it appears as if it had been engraved on the 
die when the coin was struck. W.S. J. 


Sart, a Caprorn—What is the origin of the 
very common expression, “ Throw a little salt on 
its tail?’’ Butler uses it metaphorically. So— 

“ Such great atchievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman’s tail.” 
J. WETHERELL. 


As far as I can | 


| parable glass in Fairford church ? 


Arms or Scortanp. — In the royal arms of | 
Scotland are a tressure fiory and counter flory. | 


Now how should these be emblazoned? as I 
seldom see this done twice the same way. 
Sometimes the fleurs-de-luce are whole and run 
alternately in different directions; sometimes the 
stalks are shown between the tressures ; at others 
the space is left blank, or else the points appear 
evenly outside the tressure and inside the counter 


tressure, the stalks not showing at all, and like- 
| The quaintness of treatment in Scriptural subjects 


wise the number of flowers vary. 

As this forms part of the Royal Standard of 
Great Britain, I think there must be the correct 
way of emblazoning it. I would therefore submit 
the following queries to those skilled in heraldry : 

Ist. Should the points and stalks of the flowers 
be alternately outside the tressure and inside the 
counter tressure, according to the Manual of He- 
raldry ? 

2ndly. Should the stalks appear between the 
tressures, according to the Manual, not according 
to drawing in Penny Cyclopedia or Debrett’s 
Peerage (1845) ? 

3rdly. Should the stalks be ignored altogether, 
and only the points appear both inside and out- 
side the tressures? Vide Penny Cyclopedia and 
Debrett’s Peerage. 

4thly. Is there no stated number of fleurs-de- 
luce? Fourteen whole flowers, according to 
Manual; fourteen heads, Penny Cyclopedia, and 
sixteen heads, Debrett’s Peerage. A. E. M. 


4s * 


W. Tomityson.— When did this 
was a watchmaker in London, and, 
celebrated one, live ? 

Philadelphia. 


pees who 
believe, a 
UNEDA. 


TrrvunE or TriIn-unE. — What is the earliest 
use of this word, and in what form does it first 
appear? Comber (A Companion to the Temple, 
part I. sect. vi. p. 72), writes : — 

“And all these patriarchs, prophets, &c., though re- 
moved to heaven, continue to sing praises to the Trin-une 
God there, as we and all pious Christians do here.” 


Roserr J. ALLEN. 


Queries with Answers. 


Wixpow Ny Farrrorp Cuvren.— Has any 
good description been published of the incom- 
Its dedication 
and singular history have thrown lustre on John 
Tame and his son, whose brasses still adorn the 
building they erected to contain their prize. Ex- 
cept a slight allusion in some of his publications, 
the great authority on this subject, the late Mr. 


| Winston, has never fully illustrated this marvel- 


lous work of medizval art. 

I recently accompanied the Worcester Archi- 
tectural Society on their excursion to Fairford, 
and, though fresh from the great east window of 
Gloucester cathedral, and intimately acquainted 
with the Malvern glass, every person present ex- 
pressed unbounded delight at these luminous trea- 
sures. The brilliancy of colours, the shading and 
perspective, excel all other painted glass I have 
seen, and the expressive characters of the faces 
delineated equal oil pictures of the highest merit. 


is in accordance with the practice of other painting 
at that date and age, and the separate leading of 
each colour in the costume, &c., imparts a peculiar 
effect. 

The tradition that this glass had been buried 
during the Civil Wars is very doubtful, as, from 
the complicated nature of the leading, it coukl 
scarcely have been so well restored. The damage 
done to a few of the windows can be traced to 
storms of no remote date, before the secure lat- 
tice that now protects the windows had been 
constructed. The most praiseworthy care has been 
bestowed upon it by the authorities in late years. 

The revival of glass painting in the present age 
has perhaps been the least successful of all the 
attempts to reproduce the beautiful accessories of 
Gothic architecture; and it is to be regretted 
that no satisfactory illustration of these wonderful 


| works of Flemish or German art have as yet, as 


| far as I know, been published. 


The Roman pave- 


| ments of the neighbouring town of Cirencester 


have found a press to display their curious mosaic 
work, and I hope some one, following Mr. Win- 
ston’s example, who doubtless would have done 


| so had he lived, will describe and illustrate Fair- 


| it contains. 


ford church, and the costly and beautiful treasures 
Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 

Stanford Court. 

[ William Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, edited by 
Thomas Hearne, 8vo, 1716, contains two long papers on 
this celebrated window: (1.) “A Description of the 
Painted Glass in the Windows of the Parish Church of 


| Fairford in Gloucestershire, from a MS. in the hands of 


Mr. John Murray of London, to which are prefixed some 


| Occasional Remarks by the Publisher,” pp. 247—274. 
| (2.) “A Description of the painted Glass Windows in 


Fairford Church from an old manuscript,” pp. 275—278. 
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Consult also The History of Fairford Church, 8vo, 1763, 
which is nothing more than a history of the painted 
window ; and An Account of the Parish of Fairford, with 
a particular Description of the Stained Glass in the win- 
dows of the Church, and engravings of ancient monu- 
ments. By Ralph Bigland, edited by Richard Bigland. 
London, 4to, 1791. This is an extract from Ralph Big- 
land’s Historical Collections relating to the County of 
Gloucester. | 


Yroman oF THE Mourn ry tHe KitcHen. — 
In the cemetery attached to Mordan College, 
Blackheath, is a stone commemorating John 
Thompson, died in 1708, who was “ Yeoman of 
the Mouth in the Kitchen” to Charles II. Can 
any one give me information either of this person 
or the nature of his office? H. S. Ricwarpson. 

Greenwich. 

[ This officer is thus noticed in the Northumberland 
Household Book, A.v, 1512, 8vo, 1827, p. 325: “ Furst, a 
Yoman Cooke for the mouth, who doith hourely attend 
at the kitching at the haistry for roisting of meat at 
braikefestis and meallis.” To this passage Bishop Percy 
has added the following note (p. 415): “This officer at- 
tended hourly in the kitchen at the Aaistry, i. e. the 
fire-place (still called the Aaister in Shropshire), to see 
to the roasting of the meat used at breakfast and other 
meals, This and most of the other titles of office which 
occur in this book, still are, or were very lately, kept up 
in the royal household.” 

At a later period we find this officer in attendance at 
the royal table, and was probably the one frequently de- 
signated as the Juster. In Queen Elizabeth's Household 
Book in the forty-third year of her reign, we read of 
“Yeomen at the Mouth two. They have 100s. a-yeare 
a-peece, and there is two messes of meate of three dishes 
a-peece allowed for them and the rest of the officers of the 
pantry. These do waite upon the privy service, and 
serve her Majestie with fyne breade, salte, trenchers, 
knives,” &¢c.—Ordinances for the Royal Household, 4to, 
1790, p. 283. In the establishment of King William and 
Queen Mary, A.p. 1689, Ulrick Horitiner was Yeoman 
of the Mouth: wages 5/.; board-wages, 45/. (Jb. p. 397). 
The husband of the witty dramatist, Mrs, Centlivre, was 
Yeoman of the Mouth to Queen Anne. In the royal 
household, Yeoman signified a middle rank between the 
sergeant and the groom. | 


“ Eccr Homo.”—I remember reading in an odd 
volume of the Annual Register, 1814, that a man 
called Eaton, who had suffered judgment to go 
by default, appeared before Lord Ellenborough to 
be sentenced for publishing a book called Ecce 
Homo, The man was in a wretched state of 
health, and his lordship, as reported, commiserated 
his state of misery and poverty. He had pre- 
viously had eighteen months’ imprisonment for 

ublishing the third part of Paine’s Age of Reason. 
t was clear that the man was not the author, and 
if he would give up the printer’s and author's 
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| 
| 


name, no further steps were to be taken. He died 
shortly after, the report says. Can any one tell 
me anything about the book, or if it is now in 
existence ? A. L. M. 

[ The second edition of Ecce Homo, 8vo, 1813, is in the 
British Museum, and in the Catalogue the name of Danie! 
Isaac Eaton is given as the author as well as publisher of 
the work. It appears he was not brought up for judg- 
ment for issuing this work, in consideration of his ad- 
vanced years, After having been prosecuted eight times 
by the Attorney-General, he died at his sister’s at Dept- 
ford on August 22, 1814. | 


Replies. 


PSALM XXII. 16. 
(3"¢ S. x. 106, 150, 175.) 
Had Mr. Kerentiey done me the favour to read 
attentively my very brief remarks he would have 
observed that my objection to the received trans- 
lation, and also to his—“ they PreRcED my hands 
and my feet,” or “my hand and feet are sore””— 
was founded on the fact that the evangelists had 
not quoted this text as referring to Christ’s per- 
son, although two of them quoted the next sen- 
tence, as to his clothing. The evangelists, therefore, 
who sometimes quote the Septuagint, or a text 
agreeing with it, and differing from our Hebrew 
text,* evidently did not read Psalm xxii. 16 (17), 
as we and the Septuagint do. Although the Mas- 
sorites have not marked “as a lion” to be read 
“they pierced,” they have nevertheless approved 
the latter reading or translation,t which is that 
substantially of all the ancient versions, and of all 
the modern (including the German,f to which Mr. 
KEIGHTLEY specially, and somewhat exclusively, 
draws attention), with the exception of the Arabic 
of Saadias Ben Levi Asnekoth, Calasuis, and the 
German of Mendelssohn, upon the merit of which 
last Mr. Keteutiry has made no remark. I 
think Mendelssohn is right. Compare Num. xxiii. 
24, xxiv. 9; Is. xxxviii. 13; Ezek. xxii. 25. The 
figure of David as a lion is indicated in the first 
verse, “my roaring.” He was well acquainted 
with the habits of these animals, to which he 
likens his enemies (13, 21). He represents him- 
self first as being surrounded by bulls, then by 
dogs, and compares himself with a lion; this 
animal, if attacked by dogs, collects himself to- 
gether, like all the feline tribe when so put on 
their defence, and which action David poetically 
expresses by “ counting his hands, feet, and other 


* Compare Ps, xxii. 8 (9) Heb, with Septuagint, xxi. 
8, and both with Matt. xxvii. 43. 

+ Eichhorn, Finleit. Alte Test, i. § 1. p, 233 n.; 
torff, Tiberias, Clavis, i. p. 214, 

t The following yields the entire crop of German trans- 
lation of the word 13: durchgraben, durchbohren, blu- 
tig machen, fesseln, 


Bux- 














3r4 S. X. Supt. 22, 66.) 
limbs.” The generally received version represents 
David's bones as looking and staring at him; this 
® a bold figure, indeed, if it do not verge on the 
absurd. But, I conceive, the antecedent must be 
dogs not bones, and therefore his enemies, like 
dogs, dart fierce looks on him. 

Our Lord, in his last agony, repeats the first 
words of this Psalm, in the Syriac language, and 
probably the meaning of the evangelists is, that he 
repeated the whole or chief part of it as applicable 
to his condition, the lion of the tribe of Judah 
(Rev. v. 5), surrounded by the Roman execu- 
tioners and Jewish informers, who might well be 
compared to bulls or dogs in the words of this 
Psalm. There is this objection to the word }"N3, 
that it occurs nowhere else: it is not noticed as a 
Hebrew word by Gesenius, and in Le Clere and 
Eichhorn’s Levicon no reference is given except to 
this doubtful passage, and its meaning ¢o soil is 





derived from the Syriac. No such word occurs in 
” | 


the large Concordance of Calasius. 

One remark as to conjectural criticism: —if 
allowed in the Bible, every sectary will alter the 
text to suit his dogmatic peculiarities: the text 


must be adhered to; and it is better to leave a | 


assage unintelligible than to make it intelligible 

y Vitiating the text, so often done in earlier times 
with that of the New Testament. Indeed, it is a 
rule of criticism that the more unintelligible sense 
must be preferred, other things being equal, to the 
more intelligible. We all know what havoc our 
greatest critic, Bentley, made of Horace and 
Milton. T. J. Bucxrton. 


Streatham Place, S. 


MISS F. A. KELLY. 


(3" §. x. 186.) 


Miss Frances Arabella Kelly was probably the | 


Queen of Beauty in Swift’s female coterie—his 
bas bleu society—if we may judge from the fact of 


our not being informed of Mrs. Letitia Pilking- | 


ton’s or Mrs. Mary Barber’s outward attractions. 
Miss Kelly seems to have been an especial friend 
of the latter, for in Mrs. Barber’s Poems (Lond. 


Rivington, 1735), we not only find her name | 


among the subscribers, but there are also in the 
same volume three separate poems addressed to 
her, highly complimentary to her personal charms, 
and which allude at the same time to her numerous 
conquests. Notwithstanding this, one of these 
pieces, entitled the “ Recantation,” asserts that 
- greatest beauty was in her mind. It is also 
to be noted that in Mrs. Barber’s poems there is 
to be found “ Apollo’s Edict,” which is included— 
and I believe erroneously—with some trifling al- 
terations, in the collected editions of Swift's Works. 
“ Apollo’s Edict” consists in forbidding the use of 
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The 
Edict says to them — 
“ When Kelly’s beauties you survey, 
Forget they’re like the Milky Way.” 

Roscoe tells us that this lady was the daughter 
of Dennis Kelly, Esq.—a gentleman of very good 
estate in Ireland, who was committed to the Tower 
of London in 1722 on suspicion of corresponding 
with the Pretender; but nothing could be proved 
against him. As to his daughter, she must have 
been born about 1713, which would make her 
nineteen or twenty when she made the acquaint- 
ance of Swift. 

This great beauty, as she was, seems to have 
been an invalid almost all her life. In 1733 we 
find her at Bristol Hot Wells under the care of 
Dr. Lane, where she was joined by Mrs. Rooke, 
daughter-in-law of Admiral Rooke, who remained 
with her till she left. From Bristol, Miss Kelly 
writes to Swift asking him to recommend her 
books to read while there, so as to render herself 
more worthy of his esteem. Next we hear of her 
in London, where she probably was staying with 
William Cleland, who held the situation of Com- 
missioner of Taxes. Regarding her sojourn in 
England, Lady Betty Germain tells us she was as 
much esteemed for her beauty and good qualities 
there as she was in Ireland. 

The relationship to Colonel Charters is still to 
be discovered, and I shall be curious to learn the 
result of the starting of the question. From Miss 
Kelly’s letter, in which he is mentioned, he ap- 
pears to have been her step-father, but the dates 
are irreconcilable with that supposition. 

JerHson Husanp Situ. 

Dublin. 


CLERICAL COSTUME, 
(3" §, x. 88, 129, 196, &c.) 

It is scarcely possible to write on this subject 
without trenching on the unhappy Ritualistic con- 
troversy. But the question of hoods is academical 
rather than clerical, and easily admits of settlement. 
Beyond controversy, “iterates” have no right to 
hoods; nor can the recipients of Lambeth degrees 
claim to be considered graduates, and to wear 
hoods like the graduate members of the Univer- 
sities. I am assured by a late archbishop’s chap- 
lain, who has officiated at the admission of several 
persons to Lambeth degrees, that no such right is 
conferred ; but that in this respect the Lambeth 
M.A. or D.D. remains a literate still. This ques- 
tion is thus already defined by the law, which 
allows only certain institutions to confer hoods, 
and confines each hood to its appropriate degree. 
All clergymen ought to be acquainted with the 
law, and set an example of obedience to it; yet, 
unhappily, by many this question is practically 
treated with as much licence as the kindred ques- 





tion of ritualistic dress, which, however, is not 
defined accurately by law. And it has been my 
misfortune to behold some of the most flagrant 
offenders in the matter of hoods—which is legally 
defined and easily settled—foremost in their op- 
position to the supporters of ritual, which is not 
defined! Dublin men, for instance, who, after 
taking an ad-exndem degree (and sometimes with- 
out taking it!), commonly discard the blue hood 
and adopt the white or red one, though they have 


no legal right to do so. In these days, when | 


merit is so readily acknowledged, and when even 
a “literate,” if capable, receives all due honour 
from the best class of the clergy, why cannot men 
resolve “to stand upon their own ground ” ? 
Jcuxta TURRIM. 


There can be no doubt that Larcus is right in | 


stating that a Lambeth degree does not confer 
the right of wearing a University hood; for a 


non-graduate, created an M.A., B.D., or D.D., by | 


the archbishop, is not recognised by Oxford or 
Cambridge, as he may prove to his own dissatis- 
faction by applying to either of those Universities 
for an ad-eundem degree. But, at the same time, 


there is a certain positive value in a Lambeth | 
degree, for it was ruled to be a sufficient qualifi- | 


cation for admission to an ecclesiastical office, for 
which a B.D. degree was requisite, in the case of 
Samuel Peploe, cited by Larcus. When the 


Bishop of Chester refused to institute him to the | 


Wardenship of the Collegiate Church of Man- 
chester, because, though an M.A. of Oxford, he 
was a B.D. of Lambeth only, he appealed to the 
Court of King’s Bench — where judgment was 
given in his favour. Upon this the bishop was 
obliged to institute him; but, in vindication of 
his conduct, he published a pamphlet entitled — 
“ The Bishop of Chester's (Gastrell) case, with relation 
to the Wardenship of Manchester; in which is shown 


that no other Degrees but such as are taken in the Uni- | 


versity can be deemed legal Qualifications for any eccle- 
siastical Preferment in England.” 

For this the University of Oxford, March 22, 
1720, decreed in a full Convocation that solemn 
thanks should be returned to the bishop. It must 
be remembered that the Court of King’s Bench 
only decided that the Lambeth degree of B.D. 
was sufficient qualification for Peploe, and is thus 
a precedent in similar cases. Had he not pre- 
viously received an M.A. degree from a University, 


the decision might perhaps have been different. | 


[ have no opportunity of referring to the parti- 
cular authorities mentioned by Larcus. 
H. P. D. 





Equally reprehensible is the wearing of a Dur- 
ham M.A. hood by the Associates of King’s Col- 
lege, London. Some St. Bees men wear a hood 
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of black merino, lined, half red and half white — 
of which it has been wittily remarkedg that it is 
half Oxford, half Cambridge, and adi stuff. I hage 
heard that the Bishop of Exeter once directed 
some candidates for ordination, who wore these 
strange vestments, to “take those things off.” 


J. T. F. 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Buriats Above Grovunp (3S, x. 27, 188.)—In 
a small apartment under the staircase leading to 
the gallery, at the west end of the parish church 
| of Staines, is presented, says Brewer, in London 
and Middlesex (vol. iv., 1816), the singular spec- 
tacle of two unburied coffins containing human 
bodies. The coffins are covered with crimson 
velvet, and are richly embellished. They are 
placed beside each other on tressels, and contain 
the remains of Jessie, wife of Frederick Campbell, 
Esq., who died 1812; and of Henry Caulfield, 
Esq., who died 1808, (P. 505.) J. P. 


In the churchyard at Sutton, in Surrey, there 
is a small shed in which a person is, I believe, 
buried above ground. I have heard that under a 
testamentary injunction it is annually visited by, 
I think, the representatives of some charity. Per- 
haps some local correspondent will give us further 
particulars. Groree W. MARsHALL. 


P.S. In reference to Jeremy Bentham’s preser- 
| vation, we should not forget that excellent ana- 
gram—“ Jeer my bent ham.” 


| Empasstes (3' 8, x. 184.) — The definition of 
| an Ambassador would be a very tame jeu d esprit, 
if the word ie were confined to the signification 
| which Lorp Howpen gives. The play upon the 
word constitutes the point of the sentence. But 
as originally written, the definition has unfortu- 
nately no such play, and the mendacity sense is 
the only one. Sir Henry Wotton wrote it in 
| Latin thus: “Legatus est vir bonus peregré mis- 
sus ad mentiendum reipublicee causa ’— which, 
says Walton, he — 
| * eould have been content should have been thus Eng- 
lished : ‘An Ambassador is an honest man, sent to He 
abroad for the good of his country.’ But the word for 
lie (being the hinge upon which the conceit was to turn) 
was not so expressed in Latin as would admit (in the 
hands of an enemy especially) so fair a construction as 
Sir Henry thought in English.” 

Walton tries to make the best of it, but the 
Latin sentence is not a conceit at all. The fact 
may possibly have been that Wotton thought in 
his own language ; but when he came to turn his 
thought into Latin for the German Album, in 
which he was asked to write, he forgot that ad 
mentiendum would not bear the double sense of 
| to lie. It is well known that he got into trouble 
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for thus disparaging the honour of his own pro- | 
fession. H. P. D. 


Crrtew (3" S. x. 185.) — 
“ A curlew lean, or a curlew fat, 
Carries twelve pence upon her back,” 
as they say in North Lincolnshire. 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
I think the following lines are those to which 
W. W. refers : — 
“ Te it lean, or be it fat, 
It bears tenpence on its back,” 
Probably alluding to the value of the curlew, 


which was then considered a delicate dish. 
ScRUTATOR. 


Honorary Canons (3% 8S. x. 14, 114, 175, 
&e.) — Really QuEEN’s GARDENS is a little dis- 
courteous to those who have endeavoured to 
supply accurate information on this subject. He | 
made two or three careless statements which, in 
a work like “N. & Q.,” could not be allowed 
to pass without correction. First, he distinctly 
stated: “ Honorary Canons were instituted by 
Bishop Denison, the successor of Bishop Burgess 
in the episcopal office of Sarum.” This was dis- 

roved both by the very words of the Act of Par- 
ae quoted, and by the circumstance that 
there are no “ Honorary Canons” at Salisbury. 
It may also be disproved by the fact, that some 
of the senior prebendaries now living were ap- 
pointed by Bishop Burgess, and before the Act 
4 & 5 Vict. cap. 39 was passed. Then he stated, 
“‘the stalls, which were occupied in the cathedral 
church by the dignitaries before the incomes at- 
tached to them were confiscated, had no longer 
tenants,” — disproved by the fact, that the pre- 
bendal stalls of Sarum were xot abolished, nor the 
occupants disturbed ; and that honorary canonries 
were only created in those cathedrals which had 
never had prebendal stalls in them, or in which 
(as at Canterbury) the prebends became canons- 
residentiary. Ought not QUEEN’s GARDENS to 
observe his own rule, and “ call a spade a spade ” ? 
He would not then confound between the ancient 
Prebend and the modern Honorary Canon. Some 
weeks since I was informed by a prebendary of 
Salisbury, that he receives a small fee for “ ex- 
penses”’ as often as he preaches in the cathedral, 
although the income of his stall is “ suspended ;” 
and I have just been informed by an Honorary 
Canon of another cathedral that his emoluments 
Jcuxta TURRIM. 


a. Bs Fe 


are nil, 
“Wahootrre Duty or A Woman” (3 S. x. 
169) is not the title of Lady Pakington’s work 
on the duties of the female sex ; it is styled, “ The 
Ladies Calling, in two parts, by the Author of 
The Whole Duty of Man.” See Works, in 2 vols. 
12mo, 1682, vol. i. W. M. M. 
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Latcuet (3 §. x. 169.) —“ The shoomaker 
should not goe above his latchet.” According to 


| the late Cardinal Wiseman, this is the correct 


translation of the Latin: “Ne sutor supra crepi- 
Vide Wiseman’s Points of Contact between 


J. WETHERELL. 


Curiovs Traprrion (3 S. x. 168.) —This tra- 
dition does not seem to have been known by 
Milton, who, in Paradise Lost (book ix. p. 425), 
shows Eve before the Fall: — 

“ Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood, 
Half spied, so thick the roses blushing round, 
About her glow’d ° . 

H. P. D. 


PRINTER-AUTHORS AND UNWRITTEN Books 
(3"¢ S. x, 90, 140.)—A Melbourne correspondent 
alludes to authors who, being also printers, had 
made literary and typographical composition a 
simultaneous act, and refers to an unwritten book 
After its publication, I learnt from the 
urbane and erudite Belgian minister (M. Van de 
Weyer) that a French author, one Retif de la 
Bretoune, had been used to simultaneous compo- 
sition. He was born in 1734: an account of his 
life and works appeared in Le Stécle of Oct. 27, 
1851. His biographer says of him: “ Retif com- 
posait souvent des passages entiers sans manuscrit ; 
et ces morceaux étaient, 4 son avis, les meilleurs, 
les mieux écrits, les mieux pensés.” Incidentally, 
the author of The Unwritten Book may perhaps 
claim to be the oldest living printer of his years, 
having been a fair compositor at the age of five. 

C. L. Lorpan. 


Reviews oF HERatpic Works (3° 8. x. 186.) 
The article in Zhe Quarterly Review for April, 
1856, on “ British Family Histories ” is by James 
Hannay, Esq. It has been reprinted in that gen- 
tleman’s volume of Essays from the Quarterly 
Review. K, P. D. E. 


REMARKABLE Retrisution (38'S. x. 186.)— 
The paragraph alluded to is from The Date Book 
of Nottingham, 1750 to 1850: Simpkin & Mar- 
shall, 1852. A Norrmynenam Man. 


Heratpic (3 §. x. 109.)—The arms, “ Arg., 
on a pale, between 2 leopards’ faces sa., 3 cres- 
cents or,” together with the crest, “A unicorn 
arg. guité de poix gorged with a double tressure 
flory and counter flory gu.,” were borne by Wil- 
liam Lea, Esq., of Halesowen Grange, near Bir- 
mingham, High Sheriff of the county of Wor- 
cester in 8th William IIL, and confirmed to his 
nephew Wm. Lea, Esq., also of Halesowen 
Grange, on Noy. 12, 1740, by John Anstis, Garter, 
and Knox Ward, Clarencieux. This grant or con- 
firmation (in which the above facts are recited) is 
now in the possession of Ferdinando Dudley Lea- 


Smith, Esq. of Halesowen Grange, whose great- 
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grandfather, Wm. Smith of Stoke Prior, married 


the Hon. Anne Lea, eldest sister and coheiress of 


Ferdinando Dudley Lea, Lord Dudley. 

The original grant of supporters (two lions 
double queué vert armed and langued gu. ducally 
gorged and lined or), to the above-named F. D. 
Lea on succeeding to the ancient barony of Dudley, 
dated Nov. 19, 1740 (only one week subsequent 
to the grant of arms to his father) is also pre- 
served at Halesowen Grange. Curiously enough, 
these bearings are not assigned to the name in 
any one of the Heraldic Dictionaries. IH. 8. G. 


A Srx-rrvcerep Carrp (3° 8. x. 107.) — The 
organ in Dalston parish church, Cumberland, has 
at this day the necessary vim ventis imparted by a 
six-fingered Eolus. J. WETHERELL. 


Cuourcnues within Roman Camps (3" S. vy. 
173.)—Dr. Stukeley supposes that the church of 
Kingsbury, between Wilsdon and Edgeware, stands 
within the area of a Roman camp, which was 
Ceesar’s second station after he crossed the Thames. 
The church is said to be built chiefly of Roman 
bricks. The ground adjoining the churchyard 
affords some proof of Dr. Stukeley’s opinion in its 
artificial inequality. Kingsbury stands near the 
great Roman road which connected London with 
St. Alban’s; and it is thought, from its name, 
that the Saxon kings had a palace here. H.C. 


Tue Swattow, &e. (3% 8. x. 185.) — The sub- 
joined cutting, from a local newspaper — The 
Bridgend Chronicle, July 13, 1866 — certainly de- 
serves preservation in “N. & Q.” asa supplement 
to the reference given above : — 


“ Tur Cuckoo, — The prevailing opinion is that this 
bird does not breed in this country. An instance to the 
contrary has just occurred at Waterton, near this town, 
Mr Edward David, gardener, of this place, having found 
a nest containing two eggs, and seen the bird daily leave 
and return to the nest. One young bird was hatched, 
which Mr. David has now in his possession,” 

R. & M. 


Cannon (3° 8S, x. 185.) — 

“Tt is manifest that cannon formed part of the arma- 
ment of many ships as early as, and probably a few years 
before, 1338 ; that, about 1372, guns and gunpowder were 
commonly used.”—Vide Sir N. Harris Nicolas’s History 
of the Royal Navy, p. 185; see also p. 142, ante. , 


“ It is certain King Edward III. used guns at the siege 
of Calais, for gunnarii had pay there.”—*“ In 1359, Peter, 


King of Aragon, had a bombard on board his ship, with 
which he dismasted a vessel belonging to his enemy, the 
King of Castile.”—* In this year (1372) the French ves- 
sels were armed with cannon, at the sea-ficht of La 
Rochelle.” —Archaologia, vol, xxviii. pp. 382, 383, 
J. Harris Grason. 
Liverpool. 


Arms or Bastarps: Borpvre (3™ S. x. 176, 
200.) — Your correspondent F. apparently misun- 
derstands my remarks relative to bordures, or else 
does not know the difference between a bordure 
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and a bordure-wavy. The simple bordure is not 
a mark of bastardy, the bordure-wavy ¢s. 
G. W. M. 


A Bresstne: Gop Srrep! (3 S. x. 134.) — 
You, Mr. Editor, adopt the pleasing advice, con- 
veyed in two words, of your correspondent W. 
Leg, and “ wish them (the intelligent colonists of 
Tasmania) God speed ” in their cultivation of the 
language and literature of their native land. Cor- 
dially do I agree with Mr. Lee and you, but the 
phraseology renews a doubt long resting on my 
mind whether the construction of these words 
grammatically bears out the meaning attached to 
them, or is a lapsus lingua made familiar by cus- 
tom. ‘God speed!” Apparently it should mean 
the speed of God (nothing to do with celerity), 
but in the other or metaphorical sense of going 
on prosperously and well. Still that cannot be 
the speed of God. Putting it into the possessive, 
“God's speed ” may imply the secondary meaning 
of a blessing from God ; but it is also susceptible 
of vague interpretation. Now, my notion is that 
the name of the Deity has been, in a saintly man- 
ner, imposed upon the plain common-sense friendly 
aspiration for “Good speed; ” to which term, if I 
am right, the expression should be limited. 

Busuey HEatu. 


RuyMeE nor Reason (3% S, x. 67, 116.) —Two 
or three correspondents have already explained 
that the phrase has reference probably to some 
poetical attempt which was recommended neither 
by metre nor meaning. I merely write to “make 
a note” that the phrase seems to be of consider- 
able antiquity, and is probably of French origin. 
In a MS. written before 1500 (Camb. Univ. LI. 
2, 5, fol. 9b.) is the line — 

“En toy na Ryme ne Raison,” 
. e. there is neither rime nor reason in thee. 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 
22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


~ 


Beloe (Anecdotes of Literature, ii. 127) quotes 
the following epigram from The Mouse Trap, 
which was printed in 1606: — 

“Paulus, a pamphlet doth in prose present 

Unto his Lord, ‘ The Fruites of idle Time,’ 
Who, far more careless than therewith content, 
Wished he would convert it into rime ; 

Whick done, and brought him at another season, 
Said now ’tis rime, before nor rime nor reason.” 
And in Bailey’s Dictionary we have the above 
narrated of Sir Thomas More, and given as the 
origin of the phrase. W. E. R. Axon, 


Bourtrats or Livine Persons (3S. x. 89, 139.) 
Several instances of this were mentioned in the 
French Academy not long ago by a member, who 
had almost been the victim of such a mistake 
himself. An account of these remarks appeared 
in some of our newspapers in one of the earlier 
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months of the present year, but I neglected to 
make a note of it. Will some correspondent sup- 
ply it ? 
Another case is reported in Dickens’s Household 
Narrative of Current Events, Aug. 1851, p. 185. 
The following might be consulted for authentic 


cases : 


“Parrot, On Apparent Death.” Diss, Inaug., Paris, 
1860. 
“Huber, Apparent Death, and Inspection of Dead 


Bodies.” O0cst. Zeitsch., vol. v. 46. 

“ Koschate, On the certain Signs of Death and Appa- 
rent Death, and on the Means for preventing Premature 
Burials.” Breslau, L. U. Kern. 

“ Collongues, Application of the Dynamoscope for as- 
certaining the Occurrence of Death.” Memoir presented 


to the Academy of Sciences. (Gaz. Méd. de Paris, 
No. 9.) 

“Parrot, Jul., On Apparent Death.” Paris, 1860. 
Canst. Jahresb., vol. ii. 66, 

For these references I am indebted tothe Year 


Books of the New Sydenham Society. 


W. C. B. 


Tue LapytnHorne Dramas (3 §. x. 141.)— 


The story of “ Yalla Gaiters and Alligators” ap- 
pears in Bradshaw's Journal (1842), ii. 238, and 


is there stated to be from a late Irish periodical. 
This perhaps may be unknown to your correspon- 
dent J. M. Ss. O. 


Tae Hawk AND THE SwALtow (3"4 S. x. 185.) 
This is a spectacle familiar to every one who 
lives in the country; not a week passes while 
the swallows are here that we do not see it. Wil- 
son, I think it is, states that in America small 
wooden houses, like miniature pigeon-boxes, are 
set up in the farmyards to entice the swallows to 
build, as their presence secures the poultry from 
the attacks of the hawks. Assoon as one appears 
the swallows sally forth and mod him till he 
flies off. At Briickenau, in the Rhéngebirge, a 
favourite residence of King Louis of Bavaria, I 
have often seen very large hawks (habicht in Ger- 
man) defeated by the crows. TF locks of crows 
used to fly towards the forest in the evenings to 
roost, and the hawks, which had their nests in 
the same forest, used to be on the look-out for 
them as they came down the valley. The hawks 
never attacked the flock, but endeavoured to cap- 
ture stragglers; a cry soon brought back some of 
the main body of the crows to their assistance, 
and the hawks were almost always defeated. I 
once saw a small hawk chasing a thrush; the 
thrush endeavoured to escape by darting in and 
out among some bushes, but the hawk gradually 
drove it towards the open field, when, just as he 
was going to pounce, three crows chanced to fly 
by, attracted by the cries of the thrush; they 
turned, and by swooping alternately at the hawk 
so confused him that the thrush had time to make 
his escape, after which the crows quietly pursued 
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| their former course. The cuckoo is always fol- 
lowed by two or three small birds, who seem 
never to leave it, but follow it from bush to bush. 
This has given rise to a common Scottish proverb. 

Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn. 

Knives (3° 8, x. 208.)—The commencement of 
the manufacture of knives with springs in Sheftield 
is attributed to the middle of the 17th century, I 
do not know whether on good authority or not. 
Whatever the date, it must have preceded the in- 
sertion of more than one blade in the same knife. 
I would ask permission to supplement 8. W. P’s 
query with another of somewhat similar charac- 
ter. When were razors, files, and saws first made 
in this country,and where? In preparing a paper 
for the Social Science Congress last year on * The 
Rise and Growth of the Trades of Sheffield ”’ 
(published at p. 489 of the Association’s Transac- 
tions) I endeavoured unsuccessfully to ascertain 
this. I could only come to the conclusion that 
they were being made in Sheffield at the end of 
the seventeenth century. Razors are of course of 
considerable antiquity. What were their earliest 
forms in this country ? R. Eapon LEADER. 

Sheffield. 

Scotisu Larrps rn 1687 (3"4 S. x. 90, 198.) —In 
answer to the query relative to the Scotish Lairds 
in 1687, it is suspected that there is some mis- 
take in reference to Balroune, Gredoun, and Crim- 
stain. 

The Laird of Preston-Grange was William 
Morison, who, on December 31, 1684, was served 
heir of his father, Sir Alexander Morison of Pres- 
ton-Grange, Knight. The estates of the Morison 
family, chiefly in the county of Haddington, 
passed from them the following century. Preston- 
Grange is a short distance from the town of 
Preston-Pans, or, as it was formerly called, Salt 
Preston, and is now the residence of Sir George 
Grant Suttie, Bart., of Balgone. 

The Laird of Kinnaldie was Alexander Patton, 
who, December 8, 1686, was served heir of his 
father, Alexander, in the lands of Kinnaldie, with 
the salmon fishings in the Don, situated within 
the thanedom of Kintore and county of Aber- 
deen. 

Crimstain, or rather Cramstone or Crumstane, 
in the county of Berwick, belonged to the Kers of 
Moriston about the year 1687, as Andrew Ker 
was served heir of line and entail to his father, 
John Ker, in these lands, August 30, 1692. 

Gradoun, perhaps Graden or Gredden, also be- 
longed to the family of Ker. 

Balroune? There is an estate in Fife called Bal- 
gonie, which belonged to Sir George Melville, 
April 26, 1682, and which for more than a cen- 

| tury afterwards was in the possession of the Karls 
of Melville and Leven. More probably Balgoune 
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in Perthshire may be meant. This estate, July 
19, 1671, was held by John Erskine, who of that 
date was served heir of his father, Sir John 
Erskine. Balgone, in the county of Haddington, 
belonged to the Semples, and came to the Sutties 
by the marriage of the first baronet (created May 
15, 1702) with the heiress of that family. 
J. M. 

BovuRToN-ON-THE-WATER (3*° x. 98). — 
Your correspondent, Mr. Ferry, speaking of 
Bourton-on-the-W ater, says, “ Artists might find 


8. 


much to occupy their pencil in this part of Glou- | 


cestershire.” This, in a certain sense, may be 
true, as all the vale of Bourton is more or less 
lovely ; but the principal features constituting its 
beauty in 18]0 are, alas! gone for ever: on the 
one hand, the ancient manor-house surrounded by 
a grove of stately trees, on the other the pic- 
turesque Gothic rectory, equally embosomed in 
shrubberies—both have vanished. The last oc- 
cupant of the former, a widow, having no children, 
had adopted her niece, had her educated and 
brought up as the future heiress; but upon that 
niece’s marriage, quarrelling with her parents 
about the marriage settlements, caused a change 
in her determination. Lawyers were accordingly 
set to work, and after a search of three or four 


years, they succeeded in tracing a very remote | 
| reflecting mind.” 


connection with a surgeon in Birmingham, about 
as nearly connected with the family as we all are 
with Adam, who subsequently came into posses- 


sion of it, and as had been foretold by a relation of | 


his own, doubting the validity of his claim, im- 
mediately broke up the estate, and disposed of it 
in small lots to farmers, and even cotters. The 
mansion-house came into the possession of the 
village apothecary, who completed the degrada- 
tion of the venerable building by affixing over the 
principal windows of the front a board on which 
was inscribed “ Bourton Dispensary.” As for the 
latter, its ruin had already been completed. The 
rectory had been sold to the son of a dhiuemianate 
in Cirencester, who, on coming into possession, 
had in like manner cut down all the shrubberies, 
pulled down the picturesque old building, and in 
its place had erected a large tasteless three-storied 
house. I think most of your readers will agree 
that, after such changes, the Bourton of to-day 
cannot equal in beauty that of 1810. A.C. M. 


B. Prescot’s Antr-Copernican Boox (3™ S., 
x. 67, 117.)—Since writing my former note on this 
subject, I have had an opportunity of examining 
some productions of Bartholomew Prescot. The 
first is entitled : — 

“ The inverted Scheme of Copernicus ; with the pre- 
tended Experiments upon which his Followers have 
founded their hypotheses of Matter and Motion, compared 
with facts, and with the experience of the Senses: and 
the Doctrine of the formation of Worlds out of Atoms 





| 


by the power of Gravity and Attraction, contrasted with 
the formation of one World by divine Power as it is re- 
vealed in the history of the Creation. Book the First, to 
which is prefixed a Letter to Sir Humphry Davy. 
Liverpool, 1822, 8vo. pp. 216.” 

The second part of this work has the following 
title : 

“ The System of the Universe, in which the unchange- 
able Obliquity of the ecliptic, the solar, and lunar Equa- 
tions, deduced from circular Orbits; and the direct, 
retrograde, and stationary appearances of the minor 
Planets, are mathematically demonstrated, on the Basis 
of the first Chapterof Genesis. Book the Second. Liver- 
pool, 1823, 8vo, pp. 365.” 

The third — 

“The Motion of the Sun in the Ecliptic, proved to be 
uniform in a circular Orbit ; and the Tables of the Equa- 
tions directly and accurately calculated from the true 
Distances; with preliminary Observations on the Fal- 
lacy of the Solar System. London [1825], 8vo, pp. 70. 


These title-pages are sufficiently full to explain 
the objects of the writer in each. In the letter 
to Sir Humphry Davy he says : — 

“ It is to one great error in public education that I wish 
to call your attention. This error, which has been con- 
sidered the glory of our nation—the modern system of 
astronomy—the solar system which combines the Coper- 
nican, Keplerian, and Newtonian hypotheses. I do not 
hesitate to say that to hold a firm belief in this system, 
and at the same time in the sacred records, is an incon- 
gruity that cannot rationally exist in any intelligent and 


Mr. Prescot supports his views with a great 
deal of curious learning and ingenuity, but in- 
dulges in much invective against the “ libertinism 
and infidelity” of those who support the New- 
tonian theory. W. E. A. Axon. 

Macsern: Marcorm Canmore (3"4 S, x. 201.) 
I use the freedom to notice that J. M., in the in- 
teresting article he has here given, makes a mis- 
take in saying that the place of the alleged 
murder of King Duncan was at Glammis. It is 
stated by Shakspeare as at Inverness. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Bumerervpry (3% S. x. 207.) — Bumble- 
puppy is, I believe, an American game at cards, 
a is good fun as a round game. It is not un- 
like Patience. The cards are dealt round in the 
usual way, but must not be looked at. The first 
player lays down the top card in his pack, and 
then the next turns up the top one of his; and if 
it be the next in order, as a three, that of the first 
player being a two, he can put it on it, and play 
another. This goes on in regular order till an 
ace turns up, which is put into the middle of the 
table. The sequence must then, if possible, be 
played to that pack before any other; and after 
that, you must always play on to the next pack 
in order where possible. Thus, if the player on 
your right hand and left hand each has a queen 
turned up, and you when your turn comes have a 
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king, you must put it on the left hand pack; or, 
again, if the left-hand player has a three turned 
up, and also the pack in the middle, if you do not 
notice the fact, but play on to the left hand, you 
forfeit your turn. The mode of announcing the 
forfeit is by any of the other players crying out 
“Keep it!’’ And a considerable amount of gaiety 
and life is exhibited: sometimes also, as is not- 
ably the case with Croquet, some exhibition of | 
temper. When a whole set, from ace to king, 
have been filled up, the next ace is thrown out, 
and so on. The first player who gets rid of all 
his cards wins the game. J.C. J. 


FLATMAN AND BisHop Kew (3'S, x. — 
It may interest some persons to know that Filat- 
man’s Morning Hymn was constantly sung during 
divine service, in Bottesford church, sixty years 
ago. I do not think it was possessed, in a printed 
form, by the congregation. It was well known 
to most of them, and they trusted in singing to 
their memories. At the same period, “ God save | 
the King” was commonly sung as a hymn in the 
churches of this neighbourhood. 
Epwarp PEacock. 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Preron Drarect (3"4 S. ix. 294.)—Some friend 
has kindly sent me No. 12 of the Canton Owl, 
published March 7, 1866, It contains a specimen 
of the pigeon dialect, called “John Chinaman’s 
Lignum Vite,’ which may amuse your readers:— 

“One piecee thing that my have got, 
Maskee * that thing my no can do, 
You talkee you no sabey what ? 

Bamboo. 

“ That chow-chow all too muchee sweet 
My likee ; what no likee you ? 

You makee try, you makee eat, 
Bamboo. 

“ That olo house too muchee small, 

My have got chilo; wanchee new, 
My makee one big piecee, all 
Bamboo, 

“ Top-side that house my wanchee thatch, 
And bottom-side that matting too, 
My makee both, if my can catch 

Bamboo. 

“ That sun he makee too much hot, 
My makee hat (my talkee true), 

And coat for rain, if my have got 
Bamboo, 

“ That Pilong ¢ too much robbery 

He makee ; on his back one, two, 
He catchee for his bobbery 
Bamboo, 

“ No wanchee walk that China Pig, 

You foreigner no walkee you, 
My carry both upon a big 
Bamboo. 

“ What makee Sampan { go so fast, 
That time the wind so strong he blew; 
What makee sail, and rope, and mast ? 

Bamboo. 








5 Maskee, without. + Pilong, robber. ~t Sampan, boat. | 


“ My catchee everything in life 
From Number One of trees that grew: 
So muchee good, my give my wife 
Bamboo! 
“ And now, Man-man, my talkee done, 
And so my say chin-chin to you : 
My hope you think this Number One 
Bamboo.” 


| At any rate we have here a curious illustration of 


the remark of Van Braam, that “scarcely any- 


| thing is to be found in China, either upon land or 


water, into the composition of which Bamboo 
does not enter, or to the utility of which it does 
not conduce.” C. W. Bryenam. 


Ostrich Fratner Banee (3% S. x. 39.) —I 
possess an antique seal ring bearing the arms of 
the family of Von Pritzen of Pomerania. An an- 
cestor at the battle of Blenheim saved the 
wearer's life, and they exchanged their signet 
rings as a token of amity. The helmet is sur- 
mounted by three ostrich feathers exactly as in 
the Prince of Wales badge. I have since seen a 
coloured representation of the arms, from which 
it appears that the centre feather is blue, and the 
two side ones white. I have tried with little or no 
success to discover the reason why the crest over so 
very many German coats of arms is placed between 
two elephants’ trunks turning outwards, as your 
correspondent F, C. H. describes. I am familiar 
with German heraldry, and have often been as- 
tonished at the prevalence of this badge. In the 
famous tournament represented in relief in the 
Rath Haus in Nurnberg, four of the combatants, 
Gross, Pfinzing, Tucher, and Elwanger bear it; 
while some others bear the crest between two 
wings. Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” might 
be able to give a reason for the device. I have an 
idea about it, but wish to hear what others say on 
the subject. Francis Ropert Davies. 

Hawthorn. 


Roya Parpons (3" §, x. 208.)—In reply to 
Mr. BrneHam’s question relative to royal pardons, 
I would suggest that those to which he alludes 
were rendered necessary, not by the perpetration 
of any crime, but by the non-observance of the 
requirements of the Crown from tenants in capite. 


| If any such tenant sold or bequeathed his estate 


without license, or if the purchaser entered on pos- 
session without one (not to mention offences against 
the other incidents of tenure by knight service, 
such as aids, relief, primer seisin, wardship, mari- 
tagium, escheat, neglect in the observance of 
which was punishable by forfeiture or fine), a 
“general pardon ” became indispensable, and the 
terms in which these “general pardons” are 
drawn up often present, at first sight, the appear- 
ance of bigh crimes and misdemeanours in the 
grantee ; a careful examination, however, of all 
the terms will generally explain the real nature 
of the document. SENEX. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Parisiensis, Monachi Sancti Albani, Historia 
ut vulgo dicitur, Historia, Item, ejus- 
Chronicorum Anglia, Edited by Sir 
Frederic Madden, K.H., F.R.S. Vol. } a A.D. 

1189; Vol. 77. a.p, 1189—1245, 

Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the First. 
XX. and XNTI. Edited and translated by 
Horwood. 

Monastici. Vol. III. 

A.D. 1—1297 ; 

mundeseia, A.D, 1042—1432., 

Luard, M.A. 

Liber Monasterii de Hyda: comprising a Chronicle of the 

A ffairs of England from the Settlement of the Saxons to 

the Reign of King Cnut ; and a thartulary of the Abbey 

of Hyde, in Hampshire, A.D. 455—1023. Edited by 

Edward Edwards, Esq. 

We have to clear our writing table and our conscience 
at the same time, by calling the attention of our readers 
to the several volumes of Chronicles and Memorials of 
Great Britain and [reland, published under the authority 
of the Master of the Rolls, which have recently been 
issued. First and foremost, and of paramount import- 
ance, are the two volumes of Matthew Paris, which have 
appeared under the editorship of Sir Frederic Madden ; 
whose discovery of the original MS., in the Chetham 
Library established beyond all doubt that the largest 
portion of the Flores Historiarum, attributed to the 
Pseudo-Matthew of Westminster, was written at St. Al- 
bans, under the eye and by direction of Matthew Paris, 
as an abridgment of his Greater Chronicle ; and that the 
text, from the close of the year 1241 to about two-thirds 
of 1249, is in his own handwriting. Sir Frederic’s pre- 
face abounds with curious information ; and we look with 
interest for the third volume, in which he promises us 
such biographical and other notices of Matthew Paris as 
now exist, as also an estimate of the historical value of 
the work now published, Mr. Horwood’s new volume of 
the Year Books of Edward I. abounds in matter inter- 
esting to the antiquary as well as to the lawyer. Mr. 
Luard’s third volume of early Monastic Annals gives us 
the curious Chronicle of Dunstable, by Prior Richard de 
Morins, from the unique MS, in the Cottonian Library ; 
and the Annals of Bermondsey, printed for the first tim« 
from the single MS. which contains them (MS. Harl. 
231, in the British Museum). These latter having been 
compiled at a date so much later than those at whfth 
almost all the other monastic annals come to a stop, thereby 
acquire a marked character of their own. The Chronick 
and Chartulary of Hyde, now first printed, was dis- 
covered by Mr. Edwards the editor, in 1861, in the 
library of the Earl of Macclesfield at Shirburn Castle, in 
Oxfordshire, Mr. Edward's Preface contains an interest- 
ing sketch of the history of the rise, progress, fall, and 
desecration of the Abbey. These volumes, like the others 
which have preceded them, are alike creditable to the 
editors and to the Master of the Rolls, by whom the books 
and the editors are selected; and will, in due time, con- 
tribute greatly to a more accurate knowledge of our 
National History. 
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Annales Prioratus di 
Annales Monasterii de Ber- 
Edited by Henry Richard 


Annales 
Deunstaplia, 


DierronAry Serres or Earty Exousn Text So- 
cieTy’s Pus.ications.— Our philological readers will 
be glad to learn that this interesting division of the Early 
English Text Society’s Publications is progressing very 
satisfactorily The reprint of Levins’s Manipulus Voca- 
bulorum: A Dictionarie of English and Latine Wordes, &c. 
London, 1570, is at press; and the Catholicon, which is 
considered second only in interest and importance to the 


[3rd §. X. Serr. 22, 66. 


P. romptorium, is transcribed, and it is hoped will be ready 
for publication by May next. 


Mr. Way’s Epirion or toe Promprorrum. — The 
Camden Society may endorse Mr. Collier’s remarks on the 
comparative indifference with which offers of valuable 
books at merely cost price are received by the pub- 
lic. The Council of the Camden Society, desirous that 
English scholars, who are not members of the Society, 
should have the opportunity of securing copies of this 
valuable contribution to the history of our language, 
printed some extra copies of it. These are sold to mem- 
bers at fifteen shillings per copy, and to non-members for 
a guinea; but we believe Messrs. Nichols of Parliament 
Street have still on hand many copies of a work which 
will probably never be reprinted, and which assuredly in 
a few years will fetch two or three times the sum for 
which it may now be secured, 

Messrs. Moxon announce, as the Christmas Book of the 
coming season, the Laureate’s poem of Flaine, illustrated 
by Gustave Doré. It being the artist’s first labour on the 
works of a contemporary, he desires, to use his own words, 
that it should be “ a monument to Mr. Tennyson and his 
own powers.” : 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Sresee’s Morrve ro coon Wonks. All o rt. 

Hoaw B. Viaoinis, 4to, with engraved bor rs. Piantin, 15—. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N. 


Reversenattons : a book of poems, published by J. Chapman, 1843. 
Tas Araexaom. All before 1831. 
Tas Arncamoroura. Vol. XXXVI. Part IT 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Sournsy'’s Commow-Prace Boon. Vol. I. 
Wanted by Mr. Henry Moody, Pump Court, Temple. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Mr. Lee's Paper on Watts's Divine and Moral Songs ; C. on Thacke- 
ray’s English Humourists; Mr. Thomas's Note on John Aagill; Gam- 
bling in Edinburgh in 1728, and many other articles af interest are 
necessarily postponed until next wee 

Cc. Q. R. M. The seventh Earl of Bris tol was Bishop of Derry. Jie 
died July 8, 1803. 

Ateumazan. Our Correspondent E. L. is veered to the articles on 
this subject in our last volume, 3rd 38. ix. 178, 259, 

Wairrixe crown Grats. Numerous communications showing that 
the practice still prevails, and that many intelligent women 
tate to side with Solomon and Dr. Johnson in detending it, 
us; but the question is one obv tously unsuited for further dis ussion in 
the o olumns of -& Q.” 

Sewescens. “ To sham Abraham,” see “N.& Q.,” Ist S.v. 442. The 

W iiliem Cecil was ey i lord Burghley Feb. 25, 1571 On 
s for 99 Years, see”? ist S, x. 34,294. “Mind your Ps 
and Qs, see” N. & Q.,” let 8. iii. ®. and v. 

Srvtrvs will find the legend of Bleeding Heart Yard and Lady Hatton 
in our 2ad 8. iil. 495._Charles Pearson, the solicitor to the Corporation 
of London died on Sept. 14, 1862. A long biographical account of hun 
appeared in The City Press, of Sept. 27, 1862. 

Inpexes to “ N. & Q.,” Ist and 2nd Series. Will our many new Cor- 
respondents excuse our calling their attention to these Indexes, each uf 
which contains nearly thirty thousand references. They would by con- 
sulting them frequently get the information of which they are in search, 
and save the mseivas the trouble of writing, and ourselves from the charge 
of making too frequent reference to our own columns. 

B. Our Correspondent has evidently not seen Mr. 
book, The Psalmists of Britain. 

M. Surely our Correspondent refines over much. The ques- 
tion, which has been a discussed, is not suited to our columns. 

R. : P. A. » ae author of Adolescentia, 1842, is the son of th 
Rev. F. A. € » who wrote the Lite of Melancthon,——Diaiogues 
on ee y, 3 vols. "tase. in the Catalogue of the British Museum ar 
attributed to "Heary Drummond, Edward Irving, and others._—The 
editor of Herrick’s Poems, 8vo, 1810, was John Nott, M.D., the uncle of 
the editor of Surrey and Wyatt, see Gent. Mag. xev. (ii.), 568. 

A. 0. V. P. The Spicilegium Solesmense, edited by Cardinal Pitre, 
is in the British Museum, press-mark 3622 c. 

w. s. 8. For > aacient forms of Excommunication, see“ N. & Q."" 
2nd 5. ix. 246; xi. 

Nor s& Qozarss” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Holland's valuable 











